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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE General Elections were held in Canada on Thursday, 
and the results, so far as we have learned them at the time 
of going to press, show overwhelming gains for the Con- 
servatives. The elections in the Western Provinces may help 
the Government to recover some lost ground, but it must be 
admitted that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has entirely failed to obtain 
the authority he asked for to carry through the Reciprocity 
Agreement with the United States. The elections were fought 
almost exclusively on that issue. Both sides expressed their 
confidence of winning the elections; no election of recent 
times has been more in doubt, and we may add that none has 
been more important from the point of view of determining 
the immediate political future of Canada. We ourselves 
thought, and sincerely hoped, that the Trade Agreement would 
be authorized by the people, but, as we have said throughout, 
whatever the Canadian people decide is best for themselves 
should be accepted without stint or cavil in Great Britain. 
That is the only possible method of retaining the affection of 
this or any dominion. ; 


Seven Liberal Ministers have been defeated—Mr. Fielding, 
the Minister of Finance and the author of the Reciprocity 
Agreement; Mr. Paterson, the Minister of Customs, who 
acted as Mr. Fielding’s colleague in negotiating the Agree- 
ment; Sir Frederick Borden, Minister of Militia; Mr. Graham, 
Muister of Railways; Mr. Fisher, Minister of Agriculture ; 
Mr. Templeman, Minister of Inland Revenue and Mines; and 
Mr. Mackenzie King, Minister of Labour. The number of 
seats to be filled is 221, of which at the dissolution the Liberals 
held 132 and the Conservatives and Nationalists 89. As we 
go to press, we learn that the Opposition have secured 129 seats 
and the Liberals 79. The expectation was that the industrial 
centres would be opposed to Reciprocity and that the agricul- 
tural districts would be in favour of it, as the farmers want 
new markets for their grain. For the rest, much attention 
was turned to the Nationalist movement, which was bitterly 
opposed to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and thus formed a kind of 
voting alliance with the Conservatives. It was an odd com- 
bination, as the Conservatives find Sir Wilfrid Laurier insuffi- 
ciently Imperialistic and the Nationalists denounce him as a 
Jingo. Mr. Bourassa, the Leader of the Nationalists, had a 
very unplegsant experience on election day, being held 
Prisoner in a hall at St. Hyacinthe for three hours and pelted 
with stones by angry Liberals. 








country will sanction the abandonment of so large a slice of 
the French Congo. The only condition on which it would be 
sanctioned is felt to be that Germany should renounce the 
claim to economic privileges in Morocco in the most explicit 
terms. 


On Monday the German reply was presented to the French 
reply of Saturday week, and on Tuesday it became known 
that the negotiations would be conducted for some days in 
conversations instead of by written replies. On the same 
evening “ semi-official” statements were issued in Berlin— 
they are said to have been supplied from Paris, though it is 
strange that they were published first in Berlin—to the effect 
that “questions of principle” were still at stake. The result 
was naturally a sharp temporary set-back to public confidence. 
A deputation of bankers in Berlin visited the Foreign Office, 
and received assurances that everything was going on well in 
the negotiations, and that an early solution was almost certain. 
The recovery of confidence has been maintained up tothe time we 
write, though there are really no new facts to cite in justifica- 
tion. The Paris correspondent of the Times says that the 
Madrid Convention of 1880 is now being discussed by the two 
countries and is full of difficulties. France, no doubt, would 
like this to lapse, but the Powers would have to agree to 
withdraw protection from all natives in the future. Germany 
would greatly dislike this, and would also dislike abandoning 
her Consular jurisdiction. The issue, in brief, is whether 
France is to have a complete protectorate of Morocco or not. 
She would not make great territorial concessions for anything 
short of that. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of 
M. Stolypin, the Russian Prime Minister, who died of his 
wound on Monday night. The assassin Bogroff was actually 
in the service of the Russian secret police. He played one of 
those almost incredible double parts of which the notorious 
Azeff is the best remembered practitioner. It appears that 
he has betrayed many terrorists in order to make quite sure 
of gaining the confidence of the police. This he succeeded in 
doing, and ultimately he received a regular salary from the 
secret police. At Kieff he declared that terrorists would be 
present at the gala performance, and that he would be able to 
recognize and betray them. The police therefore made it easy 
for him to be near M. Stolypin, and with their consent he 
carried a revolver as though for his own protection. 
M. Stolypin’s wound was not necessarily a fatal one, but his 
heart was weak, and it gave way after the operation. The 
crime has caused a good deal of anti-Semitic feeling to be 
expressed throughout Russia. It is expected that M. 
Kokovtsoff, the Minister of Finance, will succeed M. Stolypin 
as Prime Minister. We have written elsewhere of M. Stolypin’s 
great, though often misinterpreted, services to Russia. 


The demonstrations against the increased cost of living 
have spread far beyond the borders of France, and violent 
riots took place in Vienna last Sunday, when a mass meeting 
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of Social Democrats ended in destruction of property and 
attacks on the police. Shops, cafés, and public buildings 
were looted and wrecked. Troops were called out, and 
cavalry charged the mob. A Social Democratic leader who 
tried to restrain the people was set upon and beaten, and was 
carried away unconscious. Three persons were killed and 
about ninety injured. The cost of living is no doubt a very 
great burden in Austria, and it would be a mistake to suppose 
that resentment is confined to the Socialists. Austria- 
Hungary is paying, and has yet to pay, the price of the 
Annexation crisis, and the Government will not easily be 
induced to part with any of its already insufficient revenue to 
effect the cheapening of food. 


There has been much disorder in Spain during the week. 
Last Sunday a revolutionary plot was checked at Barcelona 
by the arrest of numerous ringleaders. A general strike has 
been threatened at all the principal towns of Spain, and 
on Tuesday the Government suspended the Constitutional 
Guarantees. At Barcelona last Sunday a revolutionary com- 
mittee visited the newspaper offices threatening their destruc- 
tion if the papers were published. The intention was evidently 
to deprive the town of information, so as to carry out the plot 
in semi-secrecy. The police, however, had been warned, and 
most of the members of the committee were arrested. 
Meanwhile the general strike, which appears to have been 
revolutionary in origin, everywhere hung fire. The stores 
of dynamite were not used, and the telegraph and tele- 
phone wires remained intact. On Tuesday night nearly 
three hundred arrests were made in Madrid, among those 
arrested being the Vice-President of the General Labour 
Union. It seems that the Government is inclined to recognize 
the legality of a strike if it does not interfere with the public 
services and if proper notice—which is required by law—is 
given by the strikers of their intention to cease work. If the 
strike, which is still an inert affair, shows any signs of 
developing into a revolt the troops will use their arms at 
once. The Prime Minister, Sefor Canalejas, says that he is 
determined to suppress the revolutionary movement once for 


all. 


Arabi Pasha died in Cairo on Thursday. He was the leader 
of the National revolt in 1881-2. He professed loyalty to the 
Khedive, but rose against him in order to secure the 
summoning of an Assembly which he believed, sincerely 
enough, would rid the country of the expensive incubus of 
Turkish officers and produce a less corrupt and more 
democratic rule. The Assembly was summoned and rapidly 
evolved a hopeless state of disorder and bankruptcy. It fell 
to Arabi to rescue his country if he could, and he took the 
disastrous course for himself (and, as it turned out, the 
extremely happy course ultimately for Egypt) of defying 
Great Britain to assert her just claims. The result was the 
bombardment of Alexandria, the crushing of the revolt at 
Tel-el-Kebir by Lord Wolseley, and the beginning of the 
British administration. Arabi was exiled to Ceylon, and 
returned to Egypt ten years ago. 


The Referendum in Maine has resulted in a majority of 
twenty votes in favour of the repeal of the constitutional 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of liquor. The 
campaign has been of great interest, as Maine is the oldest 
Prohibition State in America. Prohibition dates from 1853, 
and the law was incorporated in the Constitution in 1884, 
The Prohibitionists held prayer-meetings in the churches and 
pressed school children into their service to parade the streets. 
It is notorious, however, that about as much liquor has been 
consumed in Maine and the other “dry” States as in the 
*wet” States. Ingenuity found hundreds of ways of evading 
the law, and we cannot think that this vast system of humbug 
was a moral advantage. Apparently public opinion in 
Maine, in spite of the strong tendency to conserve old 
customs, approves of substituting a system of high licences 
and local option. 


Mr. John Redmond addressed the members of the Eighty 
Club, who are making a fortnight’s tour in Ireland, on Friday 
week. Mr. Redmond said that their visitors would find 
Ireland no longer “most distressful,’ but alert, self- 
confident, self-reliant, and at last beginning to prosper, 
thanks to the settlement of the land question, the 
University question, and the institution of a great system of 





red’, 
local self-government. But the increasing prosperi 
so far from weaning the people from eiiquiiantians 
them all the keener to secure it. He was glad the saa ; 
the Eighty Club were to meet the Irish Unionists durin th ; 
stay, for they were brother Irishmen and would be an ita “ 
ant and powerful part of the Irish nation under Home + 
But he denied the right of any small minority of the peo . 
permanently to overbear the will of the vast majority either 
in Ireland or in any other country in the world. Au that 
Treland asked, said Mr. Redmond in conclusion, was that she 
might be permitted to take her proper place asa loyal and 
contented portion of the Empire upon terms similar to those 
which, after years and years of turmoil, disloyalty, and rebel. 
lion, had brought peace and loyalty to Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa. Mr. Redmond’s speech only heightens our 
curiosity about the terms of the forthcoming Home Rule Bill. 


Serious railway trouble has broken out in Ireland, which 
was practically unaffected by the recent strike. On Friday 
week two men in the goods department of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway at Kingsbridge struck work becausa 
they were asked to handle a load of timber from a Dublin 
firm whose men are on strike, and were followed by all the 
men in the goods department and most of the platform men, 
By Monday the only line not affected in Dublin was the 
Dublin and South Eastern, which has adopted a conciliatory 
line to the demands of the men. Most of the men at Limerick, 
Waterford, and Cork had struck, traffic on the Great Southern 
and Western was seriously interfered with, the crogs. 
channel traffic was disorganized, and enormous quantities 
of perishable goods were held up at the North Wall. The 
Manager of the Great Southern and Western Railway, who has 
declined to accede to the demands of the men that they should 
not be asked to handle “ blackleg ” traffic on the ground of the 
loyal obligations of the company, accurately defines the position 
in a letter to Tuesday's Times. “The position thus taken 
up [by the Irish railwaymen]} and backed by their union is 
that a body of men on any railway is to decide that any 
member of the general public may be denied railway facilities,” 
If this position is maintained “the executive committees will 
constitute a separate government with which the Governmen 
of the country will be confronted.” 


The situation grew worse as the week advanced. On 
Tuesday the Executive Committee of the AS.RS. met 
in Dublin and passed a _ resolution threatening the 
companies that unless they conceded the men’s demands 
they would authorize all railwaymen to withdraw their labour, 
The goods traffic on the Great Southern and the Midland 
Great Western has been paralysed, and the general goods traffic 
with England has been practically suspended, with the result 
that Ireland's agricultural produce is cut off from the 
English market and her cattle trade brought to a stand- 
still. Meantime the companies, with the solitary exception 
of the Dublin and South Eastern, have remained firm in their 
refusal to resist the demands of the men, and the recall of 
troops from their training camps to Dublin and other centres 
indicates that the Government is prepared to use all the forces 
of the Crown in Ireland to protect the railways and the men 
who remain on duty. At present the soldiers have only been 
placed on guard to “ give the constabulary a rest,” and Sir 
James Dougherty protests against the use of the phrase “ call- 
ing out the military.” On the other hand it is alleged that 
the police have proved quite incapable of dealing with the 
intimidation and violence practised on the men who remain at 
work, 


The Amalgamated Society, at a second meeting, decided to 
refrain from putting their resolution into effect, and Mr. 
Mitchell, of the Board of Trade, was sent to Dublin to 
promote a settlement, but the negotiations failed, and late on 
Thursday night a general strike was declared. Public opinion 
in Ireland is strongly against the strike, and we note that the 
Freeman’s Journal condemns the Amalgamated Society for 
declining to declare an English strike after calling out the 
Irishmen a month ago to support the English strikers. “The 
startling absence of reciprocity will open the eyes of the 
men to the dangers of being tied up with Englishmen 11 4 
union which ignores national differences.” Whatever they 
may think of the merits of the case, the Nationalists object 
strongly toan English union running an Irish strike. We 
deal elsewhere with this latest development of the sympathetic 
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“ke, which goes far to justify the contention that concession 

to the demands of the new trade unionism involves the 

abdication of its functions by the Central Government. 


Sir Charles Owens, General Manager of the London and 
South Western Railway, who gave evidence before the Railway 
Commission on Friday week, said that the companies had 
made an enormous concession in agreeing to the formation of 
conciliation boards. “It was tantamount to saying that they 
d take out of the hands of the proprietors of a capital of 
something like £1,300,000,000 the decision whether their capital 
should be dividend-earning or not, for it placed in the hands 
of an arbitrator the power of deciding whether or not the 
expenses would be so increased as to deprive that capital of 
a large portion of its dividend-earning power. That enormous 
concession would not have been made except to secure some- 
thing in the nature of a return, and the return was the with- 
drawal of recognition for the term during which the Con- 
ciliation Scheme was in force.” Recognition involved 
compulsion on non-unionists to join the union, which he 
regarded as a public danger. Peaceful picketing was a con- 
tradiction in terms—it did not exist. Sir Charles Owens 
suggested that powers to inflict fines and imprisonment for 
breach of contract by railway workers were necessary in the 


public interest. 





Lord Claud Hamilton, Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Company, whose evidence occupied the whole of Monday’s 
sitting, laid stress on the excellent relations that prevailed 
between his company and its employees, the majority of 
whom were non-unionists. He believed in profit sharing, 
where the rates of dividends were srfliciently high and not 
fluctuating, and in the promotion to high posts of responsi- 
bility of men in the company’s service, as opposed to 
outsiders. The average wage paid to the Great Eastern Rail- 
way's wages-paid staff was £1 6s.11ld, and the increased 
annual pay in ten years from 1898 amounted to £52,953. The 
only serious trouble on the Great Eastern had always been 
due to active members of the A.S.R.S. The scheme of 
1907, the general principles of which he approved, had never 
had a fair trial. The moment the unions saw it would lead to 
peace for seven years they were up in arms against it, and by 
their repudiation of the solemn agreement signed by their 
representatives they had forfeited all right to be trusted in 
the future. 


Lord Claud Hamilton described the bitter attacks made 
on him by the Railway Review, the organ of the A.S.R.5., 
and the hostility of that society to the Great Eastern 
pension scheme. The unions wanted to undermine and 
destroy discipline, and non-union men were afraid to get the 
protection of the law on account of the consequences that 
would follow. The majority did not want to belong to the 
unions, and the Commission was asked to give effect to the 
will of the minority—a proposal repugnant to the principles 
of justice, equity, and commonsense. Recognition was not 
the final demand. Once the unions, guided by extremists, got 
control of the railways, they would wield a power with which 
Parliament itself would be unable to contend. Dealing with 
the enforcement of decisions, he would inflict a heavy fine or a 
term of imprisonment on either party breaking an agreement, 
whether directors or a trade union. He refused to admit that 
the action of the companies’ representatives at the Board of 
Trade negotiations constituted recognition. Further evidence 
has been given during the week by several general managers, 
who supported the statement of Sir Charles Owen that the 
companies agreed to the 1907 scheme in lieu of the claim of 
the companies to recognition. 


The Home Office circular dealing with the formation of a 
Volunteer Police Reserve was officially published on Wed- 
nesday. The circular, which is addressed to chief constables, 
points out that although the immediate need for special 
constables has ceased, it is thought desirable to form a per- 
manent classified register in every police district of persons 
whose services would be available to assist the police in serious 
emergencies without dependence on military aid or assistance 
from neighbouring forces. The First Police Reserve should 
consist of men accustomed to discipline who have served in the 
Policeor Army. They should be taken into the serviceona limited 
engagement, could wear a uniform if it was thought desirable, 





would receive pay, and, in the event of death or injury, would be 
eligible for pension and gratuity under the Police Act of 1890, 
They would be regularly employed on police work, taking the 
place of reservists and constables withdrawn for special duty or 
guarding points exposed to special risk of attack. The 
“Second Police Reserve” would consist of all those registered 
as willing to be sworn as special constables, and should be 
classified according as they are paid or unpaid, any Govern- 
ment contribution being given only in respect of men who 
possess the necessary qualification of good character and 
physical fitness. 


On Friday week the Quincentenary Celebrations at St. 

Andrews ended with a visit to University College, Dundee, 
where the delegates and guests were welcomed by Lord 
Camperdown, the President of the College, and Lord Rosebery 
delivered an amusing speech. Alluding to the union between 
Dundee and St. Andrews, Lord Rosebery observed that he did 
not think we should ever see any more Universities 
“founded on the lines of St. Andrews—a secluded place chosen for 
its seclusion where studies may be pursued uninterrupted by the 
grosser joys and temptations of a great city. All Universities of 
the future will be situated in great industrial communities where 
the want of Universities is keenly felt and where the funds for 
founding them are most likely to be discovered. I think, there- 
fore, that we may regard the era of shrines of learning like St. 
Andrews as past. It is wise, then, when a University of a new 
kind is founded at a great centre of population, that it should try 
and unite itself to what is rapidly becoming so scarce—an ancient 
University and its traditions.” 
In conclusion, Lord Rosebery observed that he had now 
served in the Rectorship of all the Universities of Scotland. 
He had squared the circle, and it was especially gratifying to 
him for many reasons that the very last stage of his manifold 
Rectorial career should be spent in the city of Dundee on this 
occasion. 


We have to record the death of Sir Robert Hart, one 
of the most remarkable among the many great Ulstermen 
who have distinguished themselves in the world of action 
and administration. Entering the Consular service in 
China in 1854, he accepted a post in the Chinese Customs 
four years later, becoming Inspector-General in 1863. 
Under his administration, which lasted forty-five years, 
the value of the foreign trade was quadrupled, the 
home trade increased sevenfold, and the revenue of the 
Customs was trebled. But, as a writer in the Times reminds 
us, these figures give only an inadequate notion of the 
enormous development of a service “which undertook the 
lighting of the coast and inland waterways of China, 
which disposed of a fleet of revenue cruisers, instituted a 
European University in Peking, and which of late years 
became the sheet-anchor of Chinese finance.” His long 
residence in China brought him like other Englishmen under 
the spell of the East, and the gross ingratitude with which he 
was treated by the Chinese Government never impaired his 
loyalty or inspired him to a word of recrimination or com- 
plaint. 


A serious disaster, happily unattended by loss of life, 
occurred in Cowes Roadstead early on Wednesday afternoon. 
The ‘Olympic,’ the largest liner afloat, with three thousand 
persons on board, was on her way, via Cherbourg, to New 
York from Southampton when the first-class cruiser ‘ Hawke,’ 
which had been carrying out her steam trials, came up from the 
Needles ubeam of the ‘Olympic’ at a high rate of speed, with 
the apparent intention of crossing her bows, but suddenly 
slackening speed crashed into her starboard quarter near the 
stern, tearing a large hole both above and below the water 
line. The damage to the ‘ Hawke’ was even greater, her stem 
being completely smashed, the plating ripped.open, and the 
bows twisted round to starboard. There was no panic in the 
liner, and the crew of the ‘Hawke’ behaved with perfect 
discipline. The ‘Olympic’ returned to Southampton Water, 
anchored there on Wednesday night, and was berthed in the 
New Dock next morning, and the ‘Hawke,’ which made her way 
back to Portsmouth after the collision, was dry-docked en 
Thursday. The accident, which recalls the disastrous collision 
of H.M.S. ‘Gladiator’ with an American Liner in the 
Solent, will be made the subject of a Court of Inquiry. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 2]st 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 77—Friday week 773. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH RAILWAY STRIKE. 


i latest railway strike is in many ways the most 

instructive of all the recent labour disturbances. It 
began with a cause which has nothing whatever to do with 
the railway service. Some timber firm in Dublin had a 
dispute with their workpeople. What the dispute was the 
public certainly has not learned, and it is more than prob- 
able that most of the Irish railway servants share the 
ignorance of the public. It is even possible that the two 
railwaymen who began the strike were themselves abso- 
lutely ignorant of the rights and wrongs of the cause they 
chose to champion. These two men refused to handle 
timber consigned to the railway by the firm in question. 
The railway manager naturally pointed out that a railway 
company is a common carrier and cannot possibly pick 
and choose what goods it will carry. The men persisted 
in their refusal and persuaded their fellows to leave their 
work. The cry was instantly taken up over a large portion 
of the railway service in Ireland, and at a meeting of 
Irish railwaymen a resolution was passed declaring that 
the men would not degrade their manhood by handling 
“blackleg” goods. This position has been endorsed by 
the general executive of the A.S.R.S., who on Thursday 
night declared a general strike on Irish railways. 

It is extremely difficult to understand how any sane body 
of men living in a civilized community can seriously take 
up such an attitude. It is the very reverse of the whole 
principle on which public interference with private 
quarrels necessarily proceeds in orderly communities. 
In order to prevent private quarrels from leading to actual 
warfare every civilized nation gives an opportunity to the 

arties to have their quarrel authoritatively settled 

in a Court of Law, and the whole organized police 
and military forces of the community can if necessary be 
employed to enforce the judgment of the Court. By this 
means, which seems simple to us to-day, though it took 
some centuries to evolve, the area of private quarrels is 
diminished and the general peace is secured. The new 
trade union movement entirely reverses this process. 
Directly a private quarrel occurs, provided only it is a 
quarrel between an employer and a wage-earner, the 
trade unions aim at extending the area of this quarrel 
till it may embrace the whole nation. No attempt 
is made to judge the question on its merits. The 
mere fact that one of the parties is an employer and 
the other a wage-earner is sufficient in the eyes of 
the modern trade unionist to justify him in stopping 
national services and inflicting widespread ruin on 
his fellow citizens. It is impossible to estimate the 
loss in which Ireland will be involved in consequence 
of the — interference in this trumpery timber 
dispute. Take one fact alone. Normally forty or fifty 
trains a day are dispatched from Holyhead carrying Irish 
produce to the great towns of England. This traffic has 
suddenly ceased, and the Irish farmers who supplied the 
produce are without any warning and without rhyme or 
reason deprived of the opportunity of carrying on a 
legitimate business. Those who are working, as many 
farmers necessarily are working, on a narrow margin of 
profit may be absolutely ruined by this sudden interruption 
to their sales. In addition there has been wholesale 
destruction of valuable commodities, for large quantities 
of produce, including live fowls, have been left to perish 
on deserted railway platforms. 

This dramatic illustration from across St. George’s Chan- 
nel of what are the consequences of the claims put forward 
by modern trade unionists ought to bring home to every 
thoughtful Englishman, to whatever class he belongs, the 
extreme seriousness of the present situation. As Mr. 
Osborne has pointed out in a very valuable article in 
“Constitution Papers,” to which we referred last week, 
the trouble on the railways began with the capture of the 
A.S.R.S. by the Socialist Party. That capture was part of 
a well-thought-out policy deliberately planned by members 
of the Fabian Society and of the 1LL.P. The object in 
view was to utilize the trade union organization for 

olitical purposes. Not only did this involve, as Mr. 
tichard Bell and Mr. Osborne found, the intolerable 
tyranny of compelling trade unionists to submerge their 
political convictions, but also it meant the complete 
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inversion of the very principle upon which trade unionism jg 


based. For a trade union is essentially an organization of 
persons engaged in a particularindustry for the advancement 
of their common interests in that industry. It is not g 
society for the general benefit of the working classes ag a 
whole, and constantly we find one trade union at war with 
another—the Boilermakers, for example, quarrelling with 
the Engineers. Even in one industry where there are 
grades of workmen, as in the railway service, different 
trade unions emphasize their different interests, and the 
various railway unions which were momentarily allied in 
the recent railway strike have frequently been engaged in 
sparring with one another. Trade unionism, in a word, jg 
poles apart from the collectivism which Socialists preach 
It may perhaps best be described as a form of co-operative 
individualism, the men in each trade co-operating tecether 
as against the world. To divert such an organization 
from its primary purposes and to use it as a tool for 
collectivist Socialism was a triumph of successful wire. 
pulling. But scarcely had this feat been accomplished 
before the evils resulting from such an abuse of the 
function of trade unions began to be experienced. 
Hitherto the nation as a whole has perhaps not 
fully appreciated this aspect of the question. It hag 
been led aside by the quite disconnected consideration 
of the hard lot of many of the underpaid members of the 
community, and people otherwise level-headed have half- 
condoned the excesses of modern trade unionism on the 
ground that something must be done to help the poor. 
The first answer is that the methods of the modern trade 
unionist, instead of helping the poor to a greater share of 
the world’s wealth, are diminishing the volume of wealth 
that has to be shared; and the second answer is that if the 
facts be examined in detail it will be found that the 
motive force behind the recent railway strikes, both 
in England and in Ireland, has been, not a desire to 
improve the position of the worst-paid workmen, but an 
ambition to extend the power of the leaders of the trade 
unions. This has been brought out very clearly by the 
late strike. The real cause of the strike was the deter- 
mination of the Socialist leaders of the unions to secure 
recognition. ‘The strike itself was only brought to an 
end by the partial recognition which was involved in the 
meeting between two of the railway managers and the 
labour leaders. What the union leaders really want is 
power to coerce the railway companies and power to coerce 
all the men employed by those companies. So far as the 
advocacy of improved conditions for the railway servants 
helps to secure the numerical strength of the union, 
and thus to bring them nearer to their ultimate 
ambition, the union leaders advocate improved con- 
ditions; but wherever an improvement in the condition 
of the men would militate against the popularity 
of the union, the union leaders are out against it. Again 
and again it has been given in evidence before the Royal 
Commission that the directors had offered concessions in 
the way of pensions and bonuses which would have 
distinctly bettered the position of the individual railway 
worker, but the trade unions had opposed these improve- 
ments because they would have made the men realize that the 
unions were not essential to their individual advancement. 
We cannot even begin to understand the problems 
underlying the phrase “labour unrest” which is now on 
everyone’s lips until it is realized that the imterests of the 
trade unions as organizations under present conditions 
are divergent from the interests of the individual workmen. 
What the individual workman cares about is his pay and 
conditions of service. What the trade unions care for 18 
the attainment of dictatorial power to be used, as occasion 
offers, for the advancement of the Socialist cause. In this 
context we are glad to note the words of warning of Mr. 
Snowden, whose honesty in dealing with the minimum 
wage question in the cotton trade we commented on last 
week. Writing in the current issue of the Christian 
Commonwealth Mr. Snowden observes that Syndicalism, 
which is the doctrine of labour force against capital force, 
“can never do more than sow tares among the wheat 
which has been planted by wise men who know that the 
social problem can only be solved by a slow and painful 
process of change, and that it will not be by the setting of 
class against class that advancement will be made, but by 
the co-operation of men and women of all classes whose 
moral senses have been developed. The idea that the 
social millennium is going to be established by one great 
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i by the workers, acting under the fanaticism 
- oe mio fervour, is the most ridiculous one which 
ver entered into the mind of man. It is an idea which at 
ts in past history has possessed earnest and pure-souled 
men; but the bloodiest pages of history bear testimony to 
the futility of attempting to force conditions for which 
neither the times nor the people are prepared.” 





M. STOLYPIN. 


EW foreign statesmen, in our opinion, have been so 
markedly underrated by “ liberal ” opinion in England 
as the late M. Stolypin. His name has been too frequently 
associated by those who call themselves friends of Russia 
with torture, false imprisonment, persecution, and summary 
executions. Really he was the saviour of constitutionalism, 
and we very much doubt whether any other man in Russia 
could have saved it. Only a man of iron courage, clear 
moral vision, great patience, and, above all, great energy 
could have done what he did. Intellectual Russians 
have a tendency to theorize, and are generally more 
inclined to lethargy than to untiring industry. 
M. Stolypin in the greatest crisis of his life was face 
to face with the task of extinguishing a revolution and 
saving the Constitution simultaneously. Some states- 
men might have accomplished the first half of the 
task by mere repression and a frank return to reaction ; 
others, aguin, might have accomplished the second half by 
consenting to the methods of the revolution and handing 
over the unhappy country in the name of liberty toa period 
in which all liberty would have been forfeit. Ultimately 
a stricken and exhausted Russia might have emerged 
holding the remnants of a constitution, but the end would 
not have been yet. France did not win her way through 
to stability and contentment after her revolution for many 
uncertain and painful years. So far as we can see, the 
beginnings of constitutionalism are now firmly planted 
in Russia; when the Duma is attacked even the 
more reactionary group rises in its defence. M. 
Stolypin, as he learnt to his sorrow at the time of 
the crisis over the Western Zemstva Bill, could not safely 
challenge a constitutional sentiment which he had 
cherished with his own hand. The comparative quiet of 
Russia to-day and the measure of popular and official 
sanction enjoyed by the Duma are the work of M. 
Stolypin. 

But it may be said that M. Stolypin was responsible for 
the bloody deeds done by the courts-martial in suppress- 
ing the revolution. This is a matter in which it is difficult, 
nay, almost impossible, for foreigners to judge; but it 
is safe to say that we shall go wrong if we assume a 
general lack of humanity in cultivated Russians. One 
might have thought from some of the comments in 
English newspapers on the suppression of the Russian 
revolution that we in dm would choose out the 
leaders of a murderous conspiracy for signal honours if we 
happened to have such a conspiracy here. Suppose Russian 
opinion of British rule were formed literally (as it easily 
might be by Russian newspaper readers) on the interpreta- 
tion set upon the Government’s action during the recent 
strike by Mr. Keir Hardie. We suspect that well-meaning 
people in England often go quite as much astray as the 
Russian opinion we are imagining. The last phase of the 
worst period of terrorism in Russia was the rise of the 
“Expropriators,” as they are called. These men are 
simply armed robbers who owe but the dimmest allegiance 
to any political end. The destruction of an iniquitous 
State might be the excuse of any footpad for his crimes if 
he had bemused himself with fragments of cheap thought. 
It was said that the men chiefly concerned in the 
Houndsditch murders were Russian “ Expropria- 
tors.” If this be so we shall know exactly what 
to think of their movement. M. Stolypin held 
that order must be restored before reform could begin. 
If the punishment was wide and severe he no doubt 
regretted it. All personal accounts of him describe him as 
@ humane man, as men of vast courage generally are. We 
can well believe, nevertheless, that often the punishment 
Was too severe, and, again, that the lax system of Russian 
oficialdom may have permitted crimes to be committed 
inthe name of justice which were beyond M. Stolypin’s 
knowledge and wishes. In any case he held deliberately 
that severity was required at the time for the good of the 
country, and that suffering, by the guick suppression of 





disreputable political crime, would be less than would be 
caused by allowing the crime to continue. 

Most Englishmen heard of M. Stolypin for the fixst time 
when he became Minister of the Interior in the semi- 
Constitutional Ministry of 1906. He had been previously 
Governor of Saratov. One English Liberal newspaper 
says that he earned his position in the Government by his 
“ruthless suppression of the peasants” in Saratov. We 
cannot refrain from quoting what Mr. Maurice Baring, 
one of the few Englishmen who know Russia well, says of 
this statement in a letter to the Times :—“ In the course 
of June and July, 1905, agrarian riots broke out in the 
government of Saratov, where M. Stolypin was Governor. 
M. Stolypin at once visited the centres of disorder. He 
was shot at three times. In the district of Balashev 2,000 
men had taken the law into their own hands and had con- 
demned the whole of the medical staff to be lynched. 
M. Stolypin prevented this by his own unaided personal 
action, and not by bullets and bayonets. He was injured 
in the hand, and, as it was, two doctors, Shmelev and 
Nevzorov, were killed. Had it not been for M. Stolypin’s 
extraordinarily courageous action all members of the edu- 
cated middle class who were there would undoubtedly have 
been lynched. This is what is called ‘a ruthless suppres- 
sion of peasants.’” M. — had not had many weeks’ 
experience of the Duma before he recognized that its 
democratic sentiments were hopelessly in advance of what 
it was feasible to achieve in the existing state of Russian 
political life, and that the Duma, while not winning a sure 
position for itself, was destroying the authority of the 
Ministers. Thus it was destroying what existed without 
offering anything solid to replace it. It was he more than 
anyone else who procured the dissolution of the first Duma, 
and he was the naturel successor to the Premiership in the 
next Government. He approached the election of a new 
Duma with a definite programme of reforms, which was an 
extraordinary contrast to the programmeless condition of 
the previous Government. No one could say what would 
be the effect of M. Stolypin’s declaration of policy; naval 
and military mutinies had just been lat race | and an 
attempt to — trade by a general strike (which was 
only one side of a great conspiracy of which the naval and 
military disorders were the other) had failed; yet the air 
was thick with presages of further revolution. M. Stolypin 
had soon to show his capacity for “facing the music” in his 
own person. In August, 1906, his villa was wrecked by a 
bomb when he was holding a reception. Thirty of his guests 
were killed, his daughter—fifteen years old—had both her 
feet mangled, and his son—a baby—had his leg broken. 
He went quietly on with his work. His programme did 
not, of course, satisfy the Duma, as the majority of 
members, like their predecessors, wanted there and then to 
pull down the autocratic bureaucracy and erect a true 
democracy in its place. M. Stolypin knew that the 
country could not advance so quickly as this, and when he 
discovered that the Social Democrats were plotting with 
revolutionaries he seized the opportunity to dissolve the 
Duma in June, 1907. It may be said that he did 
this, not because he was a democrat himself and wished 
to arrive at democracy by the best road, but because 
he mistrusted representative government. This may 
be true enough; M. Stolypin, if he had been an 
Englishman, would have been among the most old- 
fashioned Tories; but we are pretty sure that his action 
laid the best foundation, after all, for the future of 
democracy. In order to have a Duma whose reach 
would not exceed its graep, M. Stolypin determined 
that the electoral law must narrowed. His decision 
provoked a storm of angry criticism in Great Britain as 
elsewhere, but, as we have seen, he had a logical reason for 
his policy and acted with his eyes open. Unfortunately 
he could not modify the electoral law without violating 
the Constitution—for the Duma would not vote for its 
own undoing. He therefore violated the Constitution. 
The words have a distressing sound. But having willed 
the end he willed the means. 

The third Duma was a moderate and fairly manageable 
body, but even so M. Stolypin could make little headway 
until he had created a new party—the Nationalists—to 
represent his own views. The third Duma has earned ill- 
will through sanctioning the restriction of the autonomy 
of Finland and for several acts of an illiberal character; 
but it is at all events an established institution, conscious 
of its position and respecting itself. Out of such a body 
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anything good may grow. But the greatest political 
problem of M. Stolypin’s career was not yet solved at the 
time of his death. Tho Western Zemstva Bill was amended 
out of all knowledge by the Council of the Empire, and 
M. Stolypin restored it to its original form and promul- 
gated it on the doubtful authority of an emergency article of 
the Constitution. The reactionaries were outraged at their 
amendments being disregarded; the Octobrists were out- 
raged at M. Stolypin’s contempt for constitutional usage ; 
even the Nationalists were muchshaken. M.Stolypin was the 
best hated man in Russia. Yet his courage never faltered ; 
he calmly defended his position against his reactionary 
enemies at Court, and endured the reproaches of both 
legislative Houses. Such was still the situation at the 
time of his death. As we said at the beginning, constitu- 
tionalism could not have professed itself so deeply 
outraged if M. Stolypin had not guided and cherished it. 
He was the man for Russia during the last five years. 
His agrarian policy may well produce throughout Russia a 
great, prosperous, and happy class of yeoman farmers. 
So far as one can judge, the scheme is a great success. 
We believe that ages to come will do M. Stolypin justice 
as a strong and very brave man, capable rather than 
brilliant, who preferred commonsense to theory at a time 
when the distinction was absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the country. 





CHURCH FINANCE. 


si Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church 

Finance is a most welcome document, and we trust 
that it will lead to the establishment of some such scheme 
as is recommended. The Committee, which included the 
leading business men in the Church of England—of the 
thirty-five members of the Committee no fewer than twenty- 
two were laymen—sat for more than two years, and it is 
extraordinarily interesting to know what such men think 
of the management of Church finances. They do not 
hesitate to condemn the present conditions as inadequate 
and unworthy. The Report is unanimous. It must be 
pointed out at once, however, that the Committee dealt, 
not with the endowments of the Church, but only with the 
voluntary funds putatthe service of the Church year by year. 
These funds, although we need hardly say they have been 
most scrupulously administered, have none the less suffered 
badly from a lack of any system for preventing overlapping 
and for bringing to bear a concerted plan representing the 
Church as a whole. And this remains true though we 
do not forget the brilliant services within their limited 
province of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
administrators of Queen Anne’s Bounty. If a system 
were introduced for the whole Church a very long 
step forward would have been taken. If the Church 
were ever disestablished a much more highly organized 
system of finance than exists now would be forced 
upon her by circumstances. It is the part of wise 
men, therefore, to anticipate. By doing promptly what 
ought to be done in any case the Church would 
enlarge her title to national respect, minimize the risk of 
disestablishment, and, we do not doubt, enjoy larger funds 
as a result of increased public confidence. 

Three years ago the Bishop of Carlisle said :—‘ In 
the Church of England we are almost in a state of 
financial chaos, and overlapping is really very great. 
I do ask you as Church people to take this matter 
seriously to heart and to agitate and clamour for a 
better administration, better organization for Church 
finances in future, than we have ever had in the past. If 
every Church person gave systematically to a central fund, 
and these funds were rightly and judiciously administered, 
we would be able to satisfy all claims without these ever- 
recurring appeals for help.” Since these words were 
spoken the income of the Church has not increased, 
though the Church’s needs have, yet the financial 
disorder remains. The need for reform is therefore 
more urgent thun ever. We say that this is not a 
condition of affairs which ought to be allowed to 
continue. Produce order out of comparative chaos and 
the Church will be delivered from the bondage of a 
thousand unnecessary financial anxieties, the sudden 
appeals to pity and conscience will be reduced, and 
the efficiency of the Church’s work will be advanced 
all round. The great “outside societies,” for all their 
splendid work, which is not likely to be underrated by 
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anyone who understands its nature, are unable to previ 

: : ent 
overlapping. Their very zeal causes overlapping. ‘Th 
need of the Church is like the need of a State. 
she ought to have @ treasury and be able to make 
grants out of it for the common purposes of ier 
work. At present there is no treasury. ‘The endowments 
are of course earmarked, and it is not contemplated yet 
to interfere with them, unevenly distributed though the 
are; but the various societies which are not tied Fron 
dispose of their money according to their various methods 
and these methods when added together do not make an 
economical one. 

Those who have taken the chief part in demanding 
financial reform have insisted that laymen ought to be 
largely employed in the administration of the Church’s 
voluntary funds. We have always been heartily in 
accord with this principle, and are extremely glad to 
find that it is made the key of the financial strue. 
ture recommended by the Archbishops’ Committee. The 
Report says that the Church has been suffering from 
“exaggerated parochialism,” and asserts that in all true 
Church life “the unit is the diocese and not the parish,” 
The evils of “exaggerated parochialism” are set out under 
seven heads, and it is declared that “ the cumulative effect 
of these considerations is such as to make the case for 
reform irresistible.” The constructive part of the Report 
is founded on the conclusion, which seems to us admirably 
to express the central function of the Church, that “on 
the threshold of any adequate scheme of reform lies the 
necessity for recognizing that there are certain require- 
ments which are essential to the very life of the Church, 
and that they must no longer be left to uncertain and 
precarious support, but must take their place as integral 
departments of Church organization, demanding the 
support of every Churchman as a primary obligation of 
membership.” These requirements are defined as follows :— 
(1) Training of candidates for the ministry. (2) Main- 
tenance of the ministry, clerical and lay. (3) Provision 
of pensions for the ministry. (4) Provision for widows 
po orphans of the clergy and for necessitous clergy. 
(5) Provision for church building and Church extension. 
(6) Religious education of the young. (7) Provision for 
expenses of diocesan organization. 

We hear of a “ dearth of curates,” and at the same tims 
there is evidence that thousands of men are willing to be 
trained who have not the means of going to any of the 
clergy training colleges. If this evidence is true the 
Church as a body would have to assume the duty of 
choosing among these men and fitting them for their work. 
The Clergy Pensions Institution gets only a few thousands 
a year from subscriptions, although the total annual sub- 
scriptions for Church purposes amount to over seven 
millions. It is iniquitous that the Church should not do 
more as a body for her dependents. Three years ago the 
Report of the Lambeth Conference insisted on the 
importance of making proper provision for the clergy, yet, 
as we all know, the Church makes no provision whatever. 

The financial scheme of the Report provides for the 
creation by each Diocesan Conference of a Diocesan 
Committee. A Diocesan Committee would be financed 
by a body to be known as the Diocesan Board of 
Finance. ‘To these Boards of Finance the scheme entrusts 
the task of submitting annually to the Dioc2san Conferences 
an estimate of the necessary expenditure for the year and 
of taking steps to raise the money required and to allot it 
to the Diocesan Committees, subject to the directions 
of the Diocesan Conferences. It is recommended that 
every Diocesan Board of Finance should be incorporated so 
as to serve as the official board of trustees for the diocese, 
that its membership should not be confined to members of 
the Conference, but that every effort should be 
made to secure for it the best financial skill and 
experience. In no case should its lay members be 
fewer in number than its clerical members, and it 
should control a diocesan office with a diocesan trea- 
surer and an adequate staff, including a paid secretary. 

The diocesan organization is supplemented by a central 
organization for the purpose of co-ordinating and rein- 
forcing the work of the several dioceses. Corresponding 
to certain of the Diocesan Committees there is provided a 
series of Central Councils meeting in London and culmi- 
nating in what the Committee lay stress upon as a matter 
of the highest importance—a Central Board of Finance. 
This Central Board of Finance will work under the 
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jmmediate authority of the Convocations and Houses of 
Jaymen, and it is provided that its chairman and at least 
half its members should be laymen. 

‘As for raising more income the Report proposes that the 

rishes should be “assessed,” and should contribute to 

jocesan purposes according to their assessment. The pay- 
ment of the parochial quota would be a condition of 
resentation in the Diocesan Conference. For the in- 
se of parochial incomes a “ Church due” from Church 
ople is suggested—a voluntary contribution of not less 
than a halfpenny a week, but varying according to personal 
ability to pay. It is recommended that the management 
of these funds should be placed in the hands of Parochial 


Church Councils. 

It is clear, then, that the scheme puts much power in 
the hands of laymen. We welcome that. It may be said 
that the class of laymen who would immediately leap into 
positions of power would be “ecclesiastically ” minded lay- 
men, who would destroy the comprehensive character of the 
Church, and set to work to enrich what would become in 
effect an intolerant sect. We are prepared for the risk. If 
laymen who do not desire the National Church to become 
« priestly ” could not preserve the Church as she is because 
of the enthusiasm of a few persons who take a more narrow 
view, then we can only say that the Church must 
have lost her vitality. But we do not believe that. 
We earnestly hope that the scheme most ably drawn 
up in the Report will be carefully considered. In all 
respects it may not be acceptable; we do not under- 
estimate the opposition to be expected from some of the 
“outside societies”; but we hold that it would be a 
policy of obscurantism and cowardice not to use this 
opportunity to essay very substantial reforms. The 
Report is a laymen’s report. It rests with laymen 
mainly to get it a good hearing. If it is left entirely to 
the clergy it will be soon forgotten. None of the recom- 
mendations requires Parliamentary legislation. The ani- 
mating principle is the thoroughly sound one that “little 
bits of kingdoms cannot stand against their foes.” 


rep 
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MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND THEIR 
SALARIES 


F those gentlemen of the House of Commons who are 
opposed to the payment of members had but devoted 

as much time and ingenuity to the defeat of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s proposal as they have spent in debating 
what they shall do with the money now they have got it 
it is quite possible that our legislators would still be un- 
salaried. Even if this was too much to expect of them, 
they might at least have saved us the scandal of the 
House of Commons annexing retrospective payments out 
of the public purse without so much as giving their con- 
stituents an opportunity of stating their opinion of this 
particular inroad upon their pockets. But though their 
energy might have been directed to a better object it has 
not been altogether wasted. The recent newspaper corre- 
spondence has at all events called attention to one grave 
abuse which, if very great care be not taken, is likely 
to be stimulated to a disastrous extent by the addition of 
a salary to the other advantages, real or imaginary, 
attaching to a seat in the House of Commons. We 
do not mean that those members who have set the 
example of paying over their Parliamentary salaries 
to local objects have had any intention of extending 
the most mischievous, perhaps, of contemporary methods 
of electoral corruption. They may honestly be of opinion 
that, now that Fortune and Mr. Lioyd George have put in 
their hands a new fund out of which to help a deserving 
constituency, they have only to make a wise choice between 
the relative claims of one local charity and another. They 
have not stopped to consider how greatly the increase of 
the population and the growing severity of the election 
judges have narrowed the power of a candidate's ability to 
help those who are willing to help him. There is less of 
hired bribery—bribery of individual electors—than there 
once was, but as there is no diminution in the reciprocal 
desire of candidates to secure votes, and of voters to get 
something in return beyond the elementary pleasure of 
sending to Parliament a representative like’ minded with 
themselves, there is ample room for the multiplication of 
less direct ways of appealing to the electors’ pockets. After 
all, human nature is not all pure selfishness. A new bed in 
a hospital ward or an addition to a group of almshouses 


may secure the support of electors who have no desire to 
oceupy either. Their grasp of political principles may he 
weak, but they like to see some visible result of a contest 
in which they have been actively engaged. The open- 
handed candidate, the candidate who though he scorns to 
give a sovereign to a voter is willing to give a hundred to 
some public object in the constituency to which the voter 
belongs, has one great advantage over the old-fashioned 
candidate. He is not compelled to do good by stealth for 
fear of the consequences of finding it fame. There is no 
need for him to hide his benevolent dispositions undera 
bushel. He may publish them to the four winds without 
fear of an election petition. The nursing of constituencies 
is an expensive process, but so long as a seat in Parliament 
is an object of ambition men willing to spend the necessary 
money will not be wanting. In itself, indeed, it is rather 
a pleasant process. When a candidate was expected to 

y whatever money was asked of him without a single 
inquiry as to what became of it the most carefully guarded 
conscience might now and again be a prey to uncom- 
fortable suspicions. Hats might be touched with 
marked obsequiousness whose owners could not by any 
stretch of imagination be supposed to care whether 
they were represented by a Liberal or a Conservative. 
After every allowance had been made for the growitig love 
of colour and pageantry in the English character it was 
difficult to believe that the ribbons so profusely displayed 
were all paid for by the wearers. But where it is the con- 
stituency, not the elector, that benefits by the return of a 
“real gentleman "—where distress is relieved, or sickness 
smoothed, or a fresh open space provided, or one already 
open furnished with a new playground or a more comfort- 
able refreshment tent—the donor is free to take a modest 
pleasure in his own liberality and to sun himself without 
scruple or censure in the smiles of a grateful electorate. 

To this result the payment of members is now seemingly 
about to minister ona great scale. Men who till now have 
never dreamed that their Parliamentary services would be 
thought to deserve a cash acknowledgment suddenly find 
that they are worth £400 a year, paid quarterly. There 
is sometimes an unexpected element of humility even in 
members of the House of Commons, and we can readily 
believe that in some minds the receipt of the first quarter's 
cheque has evoked a momentary wonder how it has been 
earned. The wants of his constituency supply a pleasing 
way of putting this question aside. “ My Parliamentary 
services,’ the member may say to himself, “‘ have not been 
conspicuous. If I have tried to catch the Speaker's eye 
others have made the same attempt with better success. 
If I have essayed to ask a question of Ministers its place 
has been among those that are not orally answered. I 
make a fair show in the division lists, but I have seldom 
listened to the debates by which they are assumed to be 
influenced. Yet for these negative merits I am in future 
to get £400 a year. How can I show my gratitude and 
my modest estimate of myself better than by spending it 
on those to whom I owe opportunities which, if they have 
not been improved, have at least been generously re- 
warded?” ‘The answer is obvious. “ Spend every penny 
of it on the constituency. Let £100 a year (less income- 
tax) go every quarter to some of the many good objects 
which have already left their imprints in my cheque-book. 
Hitherto I have been obliged to include the sums thus 
spent in my election expenses. The relief of various forms 
of human suffering has appeared in my private account-book 
among payments to the returning officer and hire of 
rooms for meetings of electors. In future they will live in 
better company. They will rank asthe graceful use by 
a salaried M.P. of money which the confidence of his 
supporters has placed within his reach.” 

But though the bribery of constituencies has not the 
coarseness of the bribery of individual electors—though a 
handsome denation to a public institution or the provision 
of some additional enjoyment for a town or a village is a 
far more respectable way of getting rid of money than the 
pressing of a sovereign or a five-pound note into the 
willing hand of an expectant elector, though in the one 
case the bill may be paid long after the election day is 
past, whereas in the other the cautious voter gives no 
credit, but goes to the poll with the money already in his 
pocket—the purpose and the consequences of the two pro- 
cesses are identical. Both are designed to defeat the 
proper end of a Parliamentary election. That end 





is the return to the House of Commons of the 
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candidate who is best qualified to express by his 
votes, and if occasion serves by his speeches, the 

olitical objects which the majority of the electors have at 

eart. In so far as their minds are diverted to objects 
with which politics have nothing to do, this end is not 
attained. What the successful candidate represents is not 
the desire of the electors for the success of this or that 
policy or the victory of this or that a*- His place at 
the head of the poll stands for something quite different. 
It expresses the satisfaction of the constituency at having 
got something out of him. No doubt in the old days this 
something was of a coarser and more vulgar order than the 
acts of general benevolence by which constituencies are 
now wooed and won. But in the end the two systems 
come to much the same thing. The tendency of both is to 
make a member valued, not for what he is, but for what he 
has; not for what he does in Parliament, but for what he 
does in his own constituency. And the mischief of the 
new system is that it puts an income of £400 a year 
into the hands of every member of Parliament, and, 
except in the rare cases in which a man _ is 
actually in need of the income thus secured to him, 
there is a real danger that it will go, with no bad intention 
on the part of the member, to what, in our opinion, is only 
a subtle kind of electoral corruption. 

We welcome, therefore, the suggestion put forward in 
some quarters that those who do not need the salary for 
their own use should simply allow it to lie unclaimed. If the 
quarter’s allowance is not drawn it will eventually return 
to the Consolidated Fund, and will thus be employed for 
that most useful of public purposes, the payment of the 
National Debt. No better way of spending the money 
can be imagined, because nothing can act more beneficially 
upon the national credit or do more to discourage the 
growing habit of measuring the prosperity of the country 
by the growth of the public expenditure. At the same 
time we deprecate the proclamations, which are occasionally 
made, of a member’s intention to use his salary in this way. 
The one valuable thing in payment of members is the oppor- 
tunity it may occasionally afford toa man who is both able 
and poor to make a start in political life. The instances are 
not likely to be very numerous, but they may occur from 
time to time, and it would be a misfortune if the growth 
of a universal custom of giving the allowance a member is 
entitled to draw to the repayment of the Debt should de- 
feat the solitary merit of the payment system. If a man 
wants the money which the nation allows him for his 
services in Parliament he ought to be able to use it without 
becoming the object of injurious comparisons with his 
colleagues. We know of no reason why a member of 
Parliament should return to the nation what the nation has 
thought proper to give him. All we care for is that, if he 
does not keep it for himself, he should give it to the nation, 
and not to his constituency, and that he should do this in 
the way which is at once the most effectual and the least 
conspicuous. If he lets the warrants be unused he will 
impose no burden on himself, nor will he bring into notice 
the practice of any other member. He will simply devote 
the money placed within his reach to a great public object. 
What more can a good Parliament man desire to do ? 








THE LOVE OF BOOKS. 
OOKS nowadays are a commodity which bids fair to 
become indispensable. We cannot face a railway 
journey, hardly an evening at home, certainly not a night out, 
without them. We must be reading whenever we are doing 
nothing else. What were our forefathers at, one wonders 
idly, when they were neither working nor playing? What 
did they do when they had nothing to do? No historian 
knows. 

But before the whole world was converted to reading, when 
devotion to print was confined to the scholarly, book-lovers, if 
few, were very ardent. Book-collecting was a recognized sport 
to which a small class of men gave themselves to their own 
complete satisfaction. Here is an account of that sport as it 
was indulged in at the close of the seventeenth century. The 
words were written in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

“It may not be amiss to step a little aside to reflect on the vast 
change in the trade of books between that timeand ours. Then 
Little-Britain was a plentiful and perpetual emporium of learned 
authors; and men went thither as toa market. This drew tothe 
place a mighty trade ; the rather because the shops were spacious, 
and tho learned gladly resorted to them, where they seldom failed to 





tees 
meet with agreeable conversation. And the booksell 
were knowing and conversible men, with whom, ny A espa a 
bookish knowledge, the greatest wits were pleased to ome e of 
And we may judge the time as well spent there, as (in latter days) 
either in tavern or coffee house: though the latter hath conten 
off the spare hours of most people.” 

The joys of book-collecting pursued in pre-Johnsonian 
London must have been great indeed. Print was not yet 
popularized; the company who met in the chase was congenial— 
was something, indeed, of a close brotherhood, with the added 
charm that it embraced men of widely different standing 
Probably the book-hunting confraternity all talked shop. 
The inexplicable sense of fellowship created by a jargon would 
draw them together and forbid irrelevant gossip, a feeling of 
exaltation above the vulgar, who could not even understand, 
Their pleasure would give a self-satisfaction to each and all, 
Added to all this, joy of bargaining would warm the blood of 
the book-hunter, and the one satisfaction which ordinary 
sport refuses would be his—he would feel himself engaged 
upon a matter of importance. 

Book-lovers, our eighteenth-century writer complains, now 
send for their books, and are often content “ with the fresh 
scum of the press,” written purposely for the booksellers by 
“hirelings in garrets at hard meat.” Evidently he was a 
townsman. “Country divines and gentry” who write their 
orders he despises. They are not true sportsmen. They 
care only for the bag. But book-lovers were always to be 
found in unlikely places, and from Erasmus downwards they 
did not always care for the book-chase, but only for its spoils, 
Erasmus tells us that the profits of his literary work were 
all swallowed up in the money he had to pay to the wages 
of scholars whom he paid to make search both for and in 
books. 

In that delightful old book “ Dibdin’s Bibliomania” we get 
sketches of all sorts of bibliomaniacs, belonging to every class 
and condition, all pursuing their sport in different manners, 
all at heart moved by the scholarly instinct, but all indulging 
at times in the mere lust of collecting rarities and careless of 
all but the outside. Here is an account of the method by 
which one unsportsmanlike “ country” divine—Dr. More, who 
was Bishop of Norwich in 1691—collected his books :— 

“The bishop collected his library by plundering those of the 
clergy in his diocese ; some he paid with sermons or more modern 
books; others only with quid illiterati cwm libris.” 

It is only fair to say that Dibdin throws doubt upon the truth 
of this somewhat ill-natured criticism. 

One expects a bishop to collect books, but here is a portrait 
of a very unlikely book-collector of the same period, one Henry 
Hastings, a prototype of Sir Roger de Coverley :— 

“Mr. Hastings was low of stature, but strong and active, of a 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair. His cloaths were always of 
green cloth. His house was of the old fashion ; in the midst of a 
large park, well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. He 
had a long narrow bowling green in it, and used to play with 
round sand bowls. Here too he had a banquetting-room built, 
like a stand in a large tree. He kept all sorts of hounds, that ran 
buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and had hawks of all kinds, 
both long and short winged. His great hall was commonly strewed 
with marrow-bones, and full of hawk-perches, hounds, spaniels, 
and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with fox-skins of this 
and the last year’s killing. Here and there a pole-cat was inter- 
mixed, and hunter’s poles in great abundance. ‘The parlour was a 
large room, completely furnished in the same style. Ona broad 
hearth, paved with brick, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, 
and spaniels. One or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in 
them, which were not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four 
always attended him at dinner, and a little white wand lay by his 
trencher, to defend it, if they were too troublesome. In the 
windows, which were very large, lay his arrows, cross-bows, and 
other accoutrements. The corners of the room were filled with 
his best hunting and hawking poles. At the upper end of the 
room stood a small table with a double desk; one side of which 
held a Church Bible: the other the Book of Martyrs. On 
different tables in the room lay hawks’-hoods, bells, old hats, with 
their crowns thrust in, full of pheasant eggs, tables, dice, cards, 
and store of tobacco pipes.” 

It is surprising to find a love of books and a strong desire for 
their society in the yeoman type, but it is not unknown nor 
indeed very uncommon. Perhaps it is to be explained by the 
curious reserve which appears to be engendered by a life of 
open air and exercise, and which is increased by the com- 
panionship of dumb animals. A life which makes for the 
complete health of the body cannot dwarf the mind nor 
cripple the sympathies, one would think, but it seems to 
arrest the natural craving of educated men for the interchange 





of ideas. Where the arrest is not complete the society of a 
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speechless book affords an outlet and can be enjoyed without 
awakening the sort of soul-shyness which afflicts the outdoor 
man. One of the least known and most entertaining of the 
literary pedagogues of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century seems to have been Richard Braith- 
wait, who wrote the “ English Gentlewoman” and a set of 
rhymed pieces called “A Nursery for Gentry.” Could he 
have been a real lover of books? Dibdin says he was. He 
wrote for those who were not when he offered to well-bred 

ns who had inherited the right views the following very 


ee che has the hagpiest wih 

Who has discretion to attemper it. 

And of all others, those the least doe erre, 

Who in opinion are least singular.” 
Not all book-lovers in the seventeenth century, or now, desired 
to see education spread. Earlier, when printing began, men 
dreamed more of a universal education. Caxton longed to 
introduce the London children to books, because he found 
them so “fair, wise, and pretty spoken.” 

It is extraordinary what an attraction book-collecting 
bas occasionally had for quite poor men who could read, but 
had no other education whatever. The library of Mr. Thomas 
Britton, Handel’s friend, known as “the musical small coal 
map,” was sold in 1714, and is described as being “a curious 
collection of every ancient and uncommon book in divinity, his- 
tory, physick, chemistry, magick, &c.” This man, who never 
was anything but poor, lived ina small cottage on Clerkenwell 
Green. “He was an extraordinary and very valuable man, 
much admired by the gentry; even those of the best quality, 
and by all others of the more inferior rank, that had any 
manner of regard for probity, sagacity, diligence, and 
humility.” Not to mention the “excellent collection of 
printed books ” which this book-lover left behind him, he left 
“a valuable collection of music, mostly pricked by himself, 
which was sold upon bis death for near a hundred pounds.” 

A love of books seems in several instances to have arisen 
from the habit of grocers of buying old books, when paper 
was dear, in which to do up their parcels. A good library was 
put together in the eighteenth century by one John Ratcliff, 
who kept a chandler’s shop in the Borough Road. His library 
is described as “the very essence of old divinity, poetry, 
romances and chronicles.” The grocer was set on collecting 
by a habit of reading loose sheets of old books purchased by 
the pound to wrap butterin. There is no doubt that for certain 
unlearned men of active imagination books have had in all 
ages a strong attraction. The fact that such men can read 
gives them a key to—they do not know what. To havea lively 
imagination means to be always more or less oppressed by the 
problems of life. What if the answers to those problems 
should lie in books? The unread man is never sure but that 
they do. For the thoughtful man to whom books present an 
undiscovered country there is always intellectual hope. Even 
their outsides gain a fictitious value. How much more must 
this have been the case when they were still regarded in the 
light of a treasure ! 

Book-collecting seems never to have tended to wealth. It 
is not a pursuit, as John Bodley said, for those who desire 
to “rake in riches.” Scholars are for the most part content 
with “a mediocrity of living,” but many “ bibliomaniacs ” 
about whom Dibdin tells us fell sooner or later “into the 
gripes of the usurer.” Patrons were as ready to forget as to 
help them. A very early bibliomaniac—John Dee, a gentleman 
of some psychical research, who wrote “A true and faithful 
relation of what passed for many yeers between Dr. John Dee 
and some spirits”—thus tells what passed between himself 
and Queen Elizabeth. She promised him, he says, £100—he 
being at the time a fashionable astrologer—* which intent and 
promise, some once or twice after, as he came in her Majesty’s 
sight, she repeated unto him,” and after a long time did 
indeed send him £50. “‘ What, says he, ‘is become of the 
other fifty, truly [ cannot tell! If her Majesty can, it is 
sufficient.’” So much philosophy is, after all, a fair substitute 
for fortune. 





“THE HOUSE WITH A FORECOURT.” 
a is easy to be kind to the poor and needy if they live a 
long way off; it is painful not to be kind to them if 
they live in the next room. It is easy to give money faom a 
full purse, or time that is taken from superabundant leisure ; 
it would be difficult, and also inexpedient, to refuse aid to 





those who helped you yesterday and whom you may need 
again to-morrow. Life on low wages is only practicable if 
there is a frequent interchange of services, In times of sick- 
ness one finds in the homes of the working classes an 
abundance of both these forms of charity; but the charity 
which is most admirable, most self-sacrificing, and often 
the most well-considered and the most socially beneficial 
comes from the house with a forecourt, from men and 
women who cannot give a shilling or an hour's leisure without 
missing it, and yet who constantly give time and money, 
receiving nothing whatever in return. Let me describe one 
such household : it is actual and typical. 

The father of the family was a shop assistant: he never 
reached any higher social position; he never obtained any 
capital except by saving it out of his narrow income; he had 
no insurance benefits except those for which he had paid the 
market rate; he had a partially crippled son and several 
daughters; his death was preceded by a long illness. Never- 
theless he left a well-educated family, he left the house with a 
forecourt and some other provision for his youngest daughter 
and his invalid son, and he left traditions of high personal 
honour and unwearied neighbourly helpfulness, traditions 
which all his children do their utmost to maintain. 

The son’s chief work for the poor and suffering is to buy 
cheap reprints, bind them neatly and strongly, and lend them 
to the sick, more especially to the victims of chronic com- 
plaints, such as rheumatism, or to men temporarily disabled. 
His simple plant consists of a jam-pot filled with glue and 
stood inside an old iron saucepan, a brush made of a stick with 
rag tied round it, scissors, cardboard, brown holland or any 
similar material, and brown paper. The title and author are 
printed on the cover and his own name and address inside. 

At first sight it might seem that in a large town well 
supplied with free libraries such work as this is super- 
fluous, but in reality he confers an immeasurable benefit upon 
many very poor persons. Their illness supplies them with 
the leisure to read, but it does not supply their relatives with 
the time to go and fetch books from the library, nor does it 
give them the ability to choose suitable books. A book care- 
fully selected, brought to your door by a person anxious that 
you should read it, eager to discuss it when you have done so, 
and to bring you another “just like it,” is a very different 
thing from a library a mile away and a librarian who will 
produce what you want if you can tell him the name and the 
number, display a ticket, and undertake to return the work 
within a fixed period or pay a fine. 

The sister is a County Council teacher. She is still on the 
lower rungs of her profession, and yet the salary that she 
earns forms the greater part of their income. It would seem 
as if she had neither time nor money for charity, but this is 
very far from her belief and practice. Her pupils are little 
girls from the lowest and worst homes in the town, and every 
spare moment is spent in making undergarments for them out 
of clothing which she and her sisters can no longer wear. 
When a little petticoat is finished she takes a child 
privately into the dressing-room and fastens iton. There is 
no ostentation, no carrying away of parcels. Even the most 
sullen and suspicious of mothers is softened by the fact that 
“teacher” has spent time and trouble on her child, time and 
trouble for which she is not paid. The gifts are always worn, 
nearly always washed, occasionally copied and replaced. 

It is the work of supererogation that wins the heart of the 
degraded poor, those wo must be lured toa higher plane of 
thought and action, who cannot immediately be treated as 
reasonable human beings. The most scrupulous, the most 
religious devotion to plain duty is as nothing in their eyes. 
“If yer weren’t minding we, yer'd be yearning yer living 
some’ers else,” was a speech recently addressed to a zealous 
teacher by a pupil certainly not old enough to do more than 
play parrot to her mother and aunts. One extremely charac- 
teristic instance of this mental or moral peculiarity recently 
came under my notice. A trained nurse in a hastily impro- 
vised hospital nursed a boy of four and a half for seven weeks. 
Both his thighs, one leg, and one arm were broken, and there 
were superficial injuries needing much attention. Night or day 
no hand but hers was allowed to touch the shattered frame. 
The child made a perfect and complete recovery ; the parents 
were devoted to him, but no thought of grutitude to the nurse 
entered their minds. A few months later the nurse happened 
to hear that the mother was ill, and spent a leisure hour in 
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visiting her and condoling with her. This trifling act of kind- 
ness aroused feelings which all her devotion to her little 
patient had failed to inspire; at one step she rose to the 
position of trusted adviser. 

It is well worthy of note that, although the young teacher 
makes the garments as pretty as she can, her gifts have never 
yet found their way to the pawn-shop. ‘Shall I make it this 
way or that ?” asked an acquaintance who spends much time in 
sewing for the poor. I protested against either course. “ But 
I want them to be ugly,” she replied with decision, adding 
darkly, “ It’s the only safe way.” Another person broke into 
the conversation to relate how a police inspector had once 
come to her house and begged her to cease giving her children’s 
outgrown clothing to the poor. This recital strengthened the 
first speaker's conviction of the saving power of ugliness. It 
did not seem to strike either of them that with personal 
knowledge of the recipients that kind of thing was not likely 
to happen, and that to supply the necessaries of life to people 
whom one does not know, and over whom one has neither in- 
fiuence nor authority, is a dangerous course of action. 

Tn another house with a forecourt lives a man who twice a 
week, at the close of a day’s work which is long and heavy for 
a man of his age and constitution, hurries over his tea 
and then spends the evening teaching, amusing, and 
trying to civilize lads depraved by early neglect and by their 
life as street sellers. In all his efforts he is ably seconded by 
a grown-up son. In yet another house of the same type lives 
a man who gives Saturday afternoon to housework and 
Sunday afternoon to teaching, and whenever he is at home 
relieves his busy wife by “minding the door.” It may not 
sound heroic, but those who can guess what it means to have 
intellectual tastes and scanty leisure can appreciate his 
sacrifices at home and abroad, his quiet resolve to “ make home 
pleasant ” to his five sons, his equally firm determination to 
try to make the world a safer and pleasanter place for other 
men’s sons as well. 

The great generosity of the dweller in the house with a 
forecourt is this: he knows, or at any rate believes that he 
knows, why he and his father and his son live in decent com- 
fort while their neighbours live in squalid poverty. He holds 
that it is mainly a question of conduct, that there have always 
been effort and self-denial and forethought on one side, and 
that there have often been shirking and self-indulgence 
and recklessness on the other. He knows that he has 
worked when other men have been idle, that they have squan- 
dered while he has saved, that they have begged while he has 
bestowed. Nevertheless he neither despises nor despairs of 
nor weakly pities his suffering fellow-creatures. Confidently 
and simply, with such means as he has, he sets to work to 
improve character, convinced by personal experience and 
family tradition that moral force will conquer and transform 
environment. 

“T will accept nothing which all cannot have their counter- 
part of on the same terms,” wrote Walt Whitman. Senti- 
mentalists, rich and poor alike, are apt to omit the proviso. 
Unmitigated individualists use it asa missile. The inhabit- 
ants of the house with a forecourt believe heart and soul 
that only “‘on the same terms” for one man as for another 
ean any lasting good be obtained; but they go to their 
neighbours, they explain, they exhort, they do their utmost 
to supply the motive power to make those terms practicable. 

M. Loaner. 





AUTUMN MIGRANTS. 

EPTEMBER must always be a month of peculiar 
attractions to ornithologists if only because it sees the 
beginning of the full tide of the autumn migrations of birds. 
As regards these islands the actual turn of the tide 
takes place about the third week in June, when the 
parent cuckoos follow their own strange law and leave their 
breeding haunts two months or more before the young that 
are to follow them. The swifts follow the cuckoos early in 
August, and in hot, dry years like the present they seem to 
leave earlier than usual; but the stream of birds returning to 
their winter quarters does not begin to surge to its full 
strength until September has nearly run into October. And it 
is during the weeks that follow that the observer, watching for 
some fresh addition to his store of facts, feels that he has new 
ebances before him. He may never be able, as observers 
like Giitke in Heligoland, to hear night after night for 
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weeks together the babel of millions of birds passing overhead 
during the dark autumn nights; and he may never hope to 
see, what others have seen, flighting birds pass across the diso 
of the moon thousands of feet above the lens of their telescope, 
But he may possibly find himself in possession of some new 
experience, however small, which he can contribute to the 
common heap of scientifically recorded facts. During this 
last week, for instance, Mr. F. W. Frohawk, whose accuracy 
in observation no naturalist is likely to question, hag 
chronicled the extraordinary fact of a cuckoo calling in 
September. It was doubtless a young bird, and he heard it 
on September Ist in an orchard at Ashington in Essex ; it 
called, not only once, but many times; and though, owing to 
the thick foliage, he was not able to see it,a man working ona 
cottage adjoining the orchard told him that it had been about 
the place the whole morning, and that he kad seen it flying 
from tree to tree. Mr. Frohawk thinks that the prolonged 
hot weather may have had some influence on the bird’s vocal 
chords, and this, no doubt, is possivle. But probably the 
incident of a young cuckoo calling before migration is not so 
rare as might be supposed. It might well happen that a single 
observer hearing a cuckoo ealling at such a time of year would 
either think his senses had deceived him—unless, of course, 
he heard the bird call often—or else he might hesitate to 
ask others to accept his story. The present writer believes 
that he heard a cuckoo call once on September 15th, 
1907; the call was the double, broken “ cuck-cuckoo” of June, 
but it came once only, no one else heard it, and the bird 
could not be seen, so that after discussion with a friend 
it was agreed that there was no fact of any scientific value 
to record, 

A mere statement of generally accepted theories is enough 
to make it certain that many years of hard work lie between 
our present knowledge and any certain explanation of the laws 
that govern the process of bird migration. So far as we can 
guess at present, the rule seems to be that birds migrate by 
night, that they cover immense distances at a single flight, 
and that some at least fly at a great height and at a speed 
enormously exceeding their ordinary powers. The bird seems 
to be, as it were, wound up to an extraordinary tension in all 
its capacities, and then suddenly to put out its whole powers 
in a single effort. As regards height, birds have been seen 
through a telescope crossing the disc of the moon at a calcu- 
lated height of five miles, and Giitke believed that some birds, 
such as curlews, fly at a height of 10,000 feet. On the other 
hand, birds have been observed flying in vast numbers low 
over the sea, and there are many recorded instances of flights 
of rooks observed, not by night, but by day, when the birds 
were at no greater height than usual. Still, if the general rule 
were that migrating birds flew low, we should certainly have a 
great many more observed data to work upon than we actually 
possess. We are not much better off as regards recorded 
facts when it comes to the question of the pace of flight. 
Gitke noticed curlews and plovers cover four miles in a 
minute, but calculations as to longer distances cannot for 
certainty be worked out in the same proportion. Still, the 
calculation which he made as to the flight of the Northern 
Blue Throat, a small bird like a robin, on its way from Central 
Africa to Northern Europe appears to lead to an equally 
surprising conclusion, The distance covered is roughly 1,600 
miles, and for various reasons, partly because the bird is of 
very rare occurrence in the districts lying between its 
starting-point and place of arrival, Giitke came to the 
conclusion that the bird’s flight is continuous, and is 
performed in about nine hours. That gives a rate of 
some 180 miles per hour. It sounds incredible, but is 
it more astonishing than other propositions which we can 
any of us verify for ourselves? If you flush a landrail 
in September the bird makes a hesitating, feeble, dropping 
flight for a few yards, and is apparently unable to get 
up a second time. Yet the landrail is a migrant. Then, again, 
as to possibilities of increased pace of flight, it is only neces- 
sary to watch a family of martins a few days before their 
departure south. The birds fly as if they felt some strange 
new impulse working it their blood and muscles. They gather 
together in little bands, circle a few times round their familiar 
haunts, and then make a series of rushes at a terrific speed 
quite unlike their usual flight. In one moment they are out of 
sight; a few moments more, and they are back again, to’ 
through the same strange process, 
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pret Thomson, who in his recently published 
pook, “The Biology of the Seasons,” has collected a number 
é data and calculations which have been made as to these 
questions of flight and pace, devotes several very interesting 

»s of his book to enlarging on the theory that the main 
spring of the phenomenon of bird migration belongs to the 
Ice Age. If we may accept the principle of a migratory 
instinct, he asks, what are the conditions which led to the 
establishment of this instinctP He imagines a gradual 
change of conditions of climate which in turn evoked a 
changed type ef bird. There was a time when Greenland and 
other northern countries had as mild a climate as Penzance. 
Gradually the climate of the whole northern hemisphere 
changed: the snowline came lower on the mountains, 
great glaciers formed, and birds moved further and 
further south after food. After a time it became im- 
possible to breed in the accustomed places; and so there 
arose a new and revolutionary type of bird to meet these 
changed conditions, a bird “ who would not take hard times 
lying down, who was sensitive, alert, restless, unconventional, 
adventurous, and original, who was a genius, in short a 
Columbus-bird.” And the less alert, less adventurous birds 
who would not journey forth with the Columbus-bird were in 
process of time eliminated. All the birds who survived had 
astrong sense of direction and of the necessity of changing 
ground, and this sense of direction became confirmed into 
an abiding migratory instinct. Then, in a later age, when the 
Ice Zone had retreated again, and the northern hemisphere had 
become once more habitable, there came back to these adven- 
turous birds, with their strong sense of direction, “an organic 
reminiscence of the original headquarters before the Ice Age.” 
And so, Professor Thomson argues, the northern migration 
became an established habit in spring, and the southern 
migration equally firmly established on the approach of 
winter. The simplicity of this theory becomes the more 
attractive by being stated as if the process it suggests could 
happen in a short space of time; but of course, like all 
evolutionary processes, it must have been a change of infinite 
slowness. 


Of the various modern methods of observation of the facts 
of migration one of the most interesting is the “ringing” of 
young birds in the nest. A small ring of some light metal 
is fastened round the bird’s leg, and the ring is stamped with 
a date and an initial; then, if the bird happens to be shot or 
otherwise met with ata distance, there is the possibility of 
information being received and the distance and direction of 
its travels being recorded. Perhaps the most familiar of 
these “ringing” experiments are those which have been 
carried out on young woodcock for some years past at Alnwick 
by the Duke of Northumberland and at Baronscourt in 
Ireland by Lord John Hamilton. These ringed woodcock 
have been shot at great distances from their homes, though, 
of course, the proportion of reported birds to birds ringed is 
very small. Generally speaking, the birds which have been 
shot have been reported in winter from places situated south. 
west of the spot at which they were marked with the ring in 
spring; but the rule is not invariable, for one young wood- 
cock was shot a hundred miles due north of Alnwick—a fact 
which is difficult to explain on any accepted theory of autumn 
migration. The ringing experiments at Baronscourt suggest 
another curious question. The keepers say that though there 
are plenty of woodcock about in May, when they are busy 
breeding, they disappear by July. They would seem, then, 
to have begun their southward migration. But the odd thing is 
that there is no observable increase of woodcock elsewhere. 
The natural winter quarters for woodcock migrating from 
Baronscourt would seem to be South-west Ireland, and as a 
fact a Barenscourt woodcock has been shot near Lough Mask 
in winter. But there is no record of a marked woodcock 
being shot at a distance from Baronscourt during the months 

immediately following the time when the keepers say the 
Woodcock disappear, although shooting is going on in the 
districts to which they might be supposed to resort. The 
most likely solution of the difficulty perhaps is that the 
Woodcock, wherever they go, keep entirely to the woods, 
and that the woods are not disturbed while grouse and 
partridge shooting is going on over heather and arable land. 
It 18 quite possible that the birds, although they seem to 
disappear, do not in reality leave the neighbourhood of their 
breeding places. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKE.” 

(To rnz Eprron or ras “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I thank Miss Markham for correcting me. What I 
meant to convey was that the strike, which was a danger or 
annoyance to the public, waa a strike of “skilled workmen, 
steadily employed, well paid, and elaborately organized.” I 
submit that engine-drivers, firemen, signalmen, and guards 
answer this description, even though Miss Markham may be 
right in saying that less than half belong to unions. My 
position is that a strike of drivers, firemen, and signalmen is a 
danger and annoyance to the public, because their places can- 
not be filled at short notice as can the places of porters, 
dockers, and carters. And even if less than half of the drivers, 
firemen, and signalmen belong to unions, that does not matter 
if the non-union men go on strike because the union men set 
them the example. What does it matter to a traveller 
whether the man who ought to have driven his train is a 
union or a non-union man if he has gone on strike and there 
is no train running? My point is not that the traveller 
suffers because the driver is a union man, but that he suffers 
because another driver cannot be at once found to take 
his place. 

It is perhaps a little irrelevant to refer to Mr. Hacking’s 
letter, which immediately follows Miss Markham’s. The 
legal maxim which Mr. Hacking purports to quote is no more 
than a truism, as he puts it. Of course it is illegal to com- 
bine in order to do an act which would have been illegal for 
an individual. But there wasa rule of law that a combination 
to do an act not illegal in itself might become illegal if such 
combination were intended to inflict injury, or were known to 
the combining persons to be likely to inflict injury, and 
were persisted in notwithstanding such knowledge. And this 
is Common Law still; the Act of 1906 has done no more than 
prohibit actions for tort against trade unions or their officials 
in respect of acts done in pursuance of trade disputes. It 
was the Acts of 1871 and 1875 which overruled the Common 
Law under which trade unions were held to be conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. No man could be hindered from giving 
up his employment, but if two or more agreed to doso in order 
to coerce an employer it was a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. What, I wonder, would the old lawyers have called a 
sympathetic strike ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. 8. Ropertson, 

Inner Temple. 





[To rmx Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Miss Violet Markham’s letter in your issue of 
August 26th appeals to our literary instincts, but in my 
opinion it indulges in too many vague generalizations. I 
would ask Miss Markham, Was there ever a time in our 
history when those with a little money have had more 
sympathy with those with a little less? Was there ever a 
time when society as a whole was more perturbed with the 
hard conditions of living of those who have to face life on 
small wages, long hours, and lack of employment? Why, 
Sir, our hearts are wrung with compassion day and night at 
the thought and sight of so much suffering, and the more so 
because we can think out no practical remedy, beyond the 
remedy of the slow, orderly development along our present 
lines. Was there ever a time when cultured men with 
independent means, without pay or hope of reward, gave up 
more of their time to public work? Was ever more money 
spent through life and left after death to objects which it is 
thought might bring some relief? Have ever local bodies and 
their inspectors striven more strenuously to improve housing 
and sanitary conditions? Was there ever a stricter attend- 
ance at schools insisted upon? Was there ever a wider 
spread of our best literature in cheap, excellent editions? 
Was there ever a time when the Churches were so active in 
spreading the glad tidings of peace on earth and goodwilj 
to men? You have touched the spot, Sir, when you 
wrote, it is wages, wages, wages. The workers in the towns 
have obtained their commodities cheaper than they do 
to-day. But that cheapness has been obtained at the expense 
of the workers in the country. The prices that our farmers 








obtain to-day with hard work and knowledge are just enabling 
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them to live carefully, and is yielding a small interest on the 
capital invested. If the present prices were’ permanently to 
lower ten and fifteen per cent., dark days and confusion would 
again be upon us, and the Small Holder movement would be 
stamped out of existence. Froma careful study of agricultural 
world-wide conditions, I do not think that prices will sink 
permanently lower; I think rather that the facts at our com- 
mand suggest that prices will tend gradually to rise higher. 
It therefore seems fairly certain that everywhere wages will 
rise, hours of labour lessen, railway freights and fares and 
cost of living will rise, and that taxation, already very 
high, will rise still higher. All of which means, of 
course, that the cost of production will increase. 
With an open mind as regards our fiscal policy, I am now 
asking myself the question: “How under this increased cost 
of production can our trading community hold its own 
against the productive markets of the world? Iam given to 
understand that it is only by cutting down all expenses to the 
lowest point, and doing a large turnover at the smallest profit 
on each article, that we are now holding our own in our home 
and export trade. Raise the cost of production and then what 
is the result? Again you have touched the spot when you 
say, “Increase capital, and you raise the price of labour. 
The more capital increases the greater will be the de- 
mand for labour, and the greater the demand for 
labour the higher will wages rise.” It does not require the 
expenditure of many words and much ink to prove 
the truth of this obvious economic law. The wage- 
earning voter, who has little, often says to himself, “Tax 
heavily those who have more in order that we may be a bit 
better off.” But surely this is a strange fallacy. It is the 
working man, even more than the capitalist, who will 
eventually feel the burden of an overtaxed State. As an 
illustration take my own case. Iam spending practically all 
the rents that I am receiving from this estate in payment of 
wages and in the purchase of commodities from the local 
tradesmen. Supposing an unchecked House of Commons, in 
the exuberance of its hopes, says, “I require £100 or £200 
more taxes from you.” Not being a passive resister, I pay, 
with this result, that if Iam to save myself from bankruptcy 
I have to discharge someone in my employ, or cut down 
severely my dealings with the local tradesmen, the result 
being that our district suffers, especially the wage-earning 
part of our community. Now extend this principle from the 
individual to the many. You extract by means of taxation 
several thousands per annum from the agricultural land- 
owners and capitalists of this district, and that sum, 
or the majority of it, goes to London or some central area. 
I take it to be a truism that labour has to follow capital; so 
some labour would leave this district for the congested areas, 
with the result that you still further deplete our country 
district of population and still further increase that great 
evil, which is the root of most of our social troubles, “the 
massing of the population in congested centres.” In my 
opinion one of the remedies to relieve the present state of 
affairs—but it is only one amidst many—is to force this 
soil of ours to yield a still more profitable return. To settle 
more competent people over the country who can make a 
living out of their work. By means of co-operation after the 
manner of Denmark to capture for our markets part, if not the 
whole, of the £70,000,000 now paid away out of the country for 
the lesser agricultural industries, and to circulate this money 
amongst our people in the country towns and villages. It is 
a difficult and complex undertaking, but we are tackling it. 
Through many failures and much disappointment we shall 
gradually accomplish something towards its realization, pro- 
vided, however, that our work is not upset by national dis- 
turbances and bitter political enmity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. B. M. Bucwanan, 
Hales, Market Drayton. 





THE AIMS OF THE NEW TRADE UNIONISM. 
(To rae Epiror or tux “ Specrator,”’] 
S1r,—There are certain advantages in the status of a slave; 
others in the status of a free man; and before I proceed to 
develop the subject of this letter I will attempt to define 
them. How would a merciful and intelligent man treat a 


slave? Evidently he would require no more work than could 
be performed without injury to the slave. He would see to it 
that the slave had sufficient food, lived in a sanitary house, 





was guarded against vicious habits, such as drunkenness 
received suitable treatment if sick or injured, and whe, 
faithful slave had grown old in service the master would 
continue to support him in decent comfort through the latter 
end of his days. On the other hand, the master would have the 
right to direct the slave's labour as he saw fit, and could use 
force or punishment as needful to compel the slave to work and 
to prevent his escape from the status of slavery. The free 
man, on the other hand, assumes the direction and respon. 
sibility for the general conduct of his life, sells his labour or 
produce under such terms as may be agreeable to himself, and, 
when he has terminated a contract in reference to goods or 
labour, he has no further claim against the other party to the 
contract. Now it appears to be the aim of the Trade 
Unionists and the Socialist Democratic Party to secure to the 
manual labourers all the rights and privileges of a free man, 
such as the right to give up an employment without notice, 
the right to work carelessly without loss of pay, and at 
the same time to secure the advantages and immunitieg 
of a slave, such as maintenance in old age, damages 
for injuries regardless of their origin, denying to the 
employers the right of discharging an employee. Many 
of your readers may take exception to the way and 
manner in which I have set forth my idea, but 
all I desire to suggest is that this apparent goal 
of the Trade Unionist is one that cannot be attained, 
In a recent issue you drew attention to what seems 
to be a law of economics, namely, that it is impossible to in- 
crease the rewards of labour artificially, because every time 
that wages rise through arbitrary methods, which raise the 
cost of production, the price of the product goes up correspond. 
ingly, and so higher wages result in higher cost of living, with 
the result that there is little real gain to the wage-earner; and 
may I point out, Sir, that an analogous law may hold good in 
reference to the status of freedom and slavery, namely, that it 
is impossible for any man to be a free slave. If the employer 
or the State holds out the prospect of a pension as a reward 
for faithful service, the employee will come to lean on that 
promise and will lose something of the courage and self- 
reliance which make a hardy man laugh at the risk of being 
hungry to-morrow. If a man is reimbursed automatically for 
all injuries and sicknesses, he will lose the benefit of that 
severe but yet benign law which teaches a man to be care- 
ful of his body and a conservator of his physical well-being, 
Few modern Socialists ever heard of Bastiat, and almost with- 
out exception they have no respect for the most obvious 
lessons of history, preferring to live in dream castles of their 
own construction, but nevertheless we are all enmeshed in the 
unchanging laws of human nature, and those who refuse to 
learn from history will eventually see the results of their 
experiments in the collapse of their rosy dreams, and then it 
will be time for another generation of dreamers to begin the 
same play over again. By all means let us have experiments 
or demonstrations in economics as well as in chemistry or 
anatomy, but there are times when one wishes they might be 
performed according to the ancient formula: “Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili.”—I am, Sir, &c., F, W. Smira. 


Los Gatos, Cal. 





RAILWAY STRIKES. 


To ruz Epiron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,—Being asked to speak at a recent meeting of strikers on 
the announcement of the recent railway strike being termi- 
nated, I said:— 

“Every man who has a head to think, a heart to feel, and 
stomach to suffer must rejoice at the termination of the strike. 
Let us therefore first express our feelings by giving three cheers for 
the men who have been loyal to the trade unions called ‘strikers 
and for the men who have been loyal to the railway companies 
called ‘ blacklegs.’ In each case the men have been loyal to their 
sense of duty.” 

Now for the future: how to prevent both lock-outs and 
strikes. 

An amalgamation of the northern lines would prove an 
immense saving and enable the railway union to add to the 
men’s wages and shorten their hours. This would be the first 
step, and should be carried out as soon as possible. For a 
final settlement arrange the finances so that after a fair rate 
of interest is paid to shareholders a division of surplus profit 
should be made so that all employees would become share- 
holders, dislocation of trade and the scaring of capital would 
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an end to, and the depreciation of railway stock would 
The alternative of Government control is net 
has proved to be an utter failure in France, and 
VIATOR. 


be put 
not continue. 

desirable, as it 
would be here.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE CREATION OF SMALL HOLDINGS BY STATE- 
AIDED LAND PURCHASE. 
[To rum Eprror or tae “Srecraror,”’) 
Srr,— Will you allow me to call attention to a matter which 
ought, I think, to possess interest for some of your readers P 
I have just returned from the annual Congress of French 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies. The foremost subject of 
discussion there was the quite unexpected but magnificent 
success of a law of which my friend M. Pierre Decharme, the 
resourceful Directeur du Crédit Agricole in the Ministry of 
Agriculture of France, is the author, which was passed on 
March 19th, 1910, and the object of which is to enable 
agricultural labourers not yet possessed of land to acquire 
such, and small holders to add to an insufficient area, with the 
help of loans granted practically by the State, and to be 
secured either by mortgage or by other security, which may 
consist of life insurance. It might have been thought that 
in France, of all countries, where land is already so greatly 
subdivided, such law would be found out of place. However, 
despite subdivision and old tradition, depopulation of 
the country is doing its mischievous work, the dire con- 
sequences of which have been brought before the French 
Parliament by an official inquiry held in 1909, and 
by a special report more recently presented to the 
Chamber by M. L. Vigouroux on behalf of the Committee 
on Agriculture. And with a sure eye M. Decharme has 
detected the cause. His Act offers to small folk desirous of 
acquiring more land the use of public money out of the fund 
of now more than 100,000,000 francs set apart by the Bank 
of France under its last patente for Agricultural Associations, 
through their several (co-operative) “regional banks” (which 
have to see that the money is secured), for the space of not 
more than twenty years, to be repaid by annual instalments. 
The“ regional banks ” have in most cases reduced the term 
to only fifteen years. The rate of interest, fixed in every case 
by the “ regional bank,” which itself receives the money free 
of interest, is moderate. The result is that the “regional 
banks” have “throughout the length and breadth of the 
land” been inundated with applications for loans, to supply 
which they must have had “hundreds of millions of francs” 
at their disposal, in the place of the poor three to three and 
a third actually made available. (There are now about 
4,500,000 francs so employed.) In his latest annual report, 
just published, accordingly the Minister of Agriculture 
announces his intention of making further provision for funds, 
and other proposals, to utilize the Crédit Foncier, the Lot 
Ribot, &., were brought forward at the Congress. The 
method adopted in this case for facilitating purchase is 
scarcely what we should desire to see applied in our own 
country. Conditions in France are altogether different 
from our own. It is not likely either that people over 
here would have the opportunity of buying up small 
isolated plots piecemeal, as they do in France, or that, having 
done so, they would prosper upon them. But this striking 
success shows what powerful attraction the prospect of 
possessing land of their own has for people conversant with the 
business of dealing with it. A little more than sixteen years 
ago I called attention in the Contemporary Review to a 
different form of settling people on the land by State aid as 
freeholders, which is far more in agreement with the views 
now held amongst us—namely, in groups, acting together, not 
in the management of their farms, but in common sale, 
common purchase, some common work, and common credit 
banking. That work, begun only in 1891, has prospered 
remarkably since. Some weeks ago I visited some of the 
principal settlements—mainly in Pomerania—and inquired 
afresh into the matter. There must have been about a 
million acres settled in this way by this time. The State 
agency taking the most prominent part in the matter alone 
has settled about 500,000 acres. The Prussian “Land Bank” 
has disposed of 1,500,000 acres, but much of this was sold in 
the shape of large holdings. And all goes well. The new 
settlements are pictures of contentment and plenty. There 
18 more population. The King receives more taxes and has more 
soldiers, The number of live stock kept has been enormously 








increased, more particularly that of cattle and pigs. There is 
more production, and correspondingly more wealth, more con- 
tentment. In Pomerania the tide of emigration has been turned 
back. In view of such successes I wish to put it to our legisla- 
tors whether there is not room and call among us for proceeding 
by the settlement of freeholders as well as of tenants, 
Nowhere else is settlement by tenants practised. There are 
strong reasons why it should be so in this country and placed 
in the forefront, too; but that need not exclude the other 
method. Ramis velisque is not a bad principle. Prussian 
experience has shown conclusively that the dreaded abuses of 
over-mortgaging, further subdivision, and agglomeration may 
effectively be guarded against. One may consistently wish our 
present method success and yet desire to see the other adopted. 
There should be no room for party controversy in this.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry W. Wo.Lrr. 
The Reform Club, S.W. 





RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

[To rae Eprror or rue “Sprrcrator.”"] 
Srr,—In your notice of my new book “ British Rural Life and 
Labour” your reviewer asks: “Is the assumption warranted 
that a proportionate decrease of the agricultural population 
is necessarily an evil, and that, if so, it can only be combated 
by reversing the economic movements of population which at 
present tends to flow from the badly paid to the better paid 
industries of the country ?” 

My answer is emphatically “ Yes,” and I feel sure that if 
your able reviewer would give the fuller consideration to the 
subject that its great importance deserves he would agree with 
me. 

The question demands more space for proper discussion than 
can be given in a mere “letter to the Editor,” but I will just 
say, very briefly, that the present rate of depopulation, as the 
figures in my book show, points to a very early “ crisis,” and 
unless something is done to stop it—whether by my plan for 
freehold possession of cultivable land and freehold cottages 
for our farm labourers, or otherwise—the home-produced food 
supply of this country will be alarmingly affected at no very 
distant date. 

Unfortunately it is not the worst but the very best and most 
enterprising of our farm servants who either migrate to the 
already congested towns or emigrate to the colonies and else. 
where, and those who go do not come back! The colonies will 
not have any but the best of our men, and it is inevitable that 
the rural districts should suffer from this “ preference.” —I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis George HEeara, 

Silverton Grange, Silverton, Devon. 





WELSH AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 

AND COLLEGES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—As a Life Governor of one of the English University 
Colleges, I have read with much interest the paragraph in last 
weck’s Spectator relating to the Report for 1909-10 of the 
Universities and University Colleges of Great Britain. On 
referring, however, to the Blue Book in which this report 
appears, I have been struck by the discrepancy between the 
grants in aid given to England and Wales respectively, and it 
seems desirable that the attention of the public should be 
called to this. 

Paragraph 25 reads :— 

“The table shows that nearly 33 per cent. of the income of the 
English Colleges is derived from fees, about 15 per cent. from 
endowments, a little over 14°5 per cent. from grants from Local 
Education Authorities, and 28 per cent. from the Exchequer. In 
the case of the Welsh Colleges, nearly 25 per cent. of their total 
income is derived from fees, nearly 6 per cent. from endowmenta, 
6 per cent. from Local Education Authority grants, and 53°5 per 
cent. from the Exchequer. It will be noticed that, as a result of 
the increased Treasury grant, the total annual income of the 
Welsh University Colleges has risen from about £50,000 to about 
£65,000.” 

Also in paragraph 29 we are informed 
“that the total number of students of all kinds for 1909-lv was 
returned as 22,187 in England and 1,710 for Wales. . .. The 
degree students show some increase in the great majority of the 
institutions concerned. ‘The total numbers in England have risen 
from under 4,400 to nearly 4,900. In Wales the numbers have in 
creased from 1,175 to 1,191. . . . The number of post-graduates im 
the English Universities and Colleges under review has growa 


from 1,052 to 1,255; while in Wales the number has fallen from 
45 to 37.” 
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In the light of the above facts it seems unjust that the 
Welsh Universities and Colleges should be more highly 
favoured in the matter of the Treasury grant than the 
English; yet it would appear that in England the grant in 
aid amounts to £4 6s. per student, and in Wales to £11 8s.* 
Is it possible that these figures state the case correctly? If 
so it seems either that the English Universities and Colleges 
receive less than their due, or that those of Wales get con- 
siderably more than they should.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. M. B. 





THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


[To rue Epiror or Tae “ Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Some of your readers may not perhaps follow reports 
of our leading industries, so it would probably be of interest 
to state that the weaving section in Lancashire has recently 
revived and is now very active, all looms being engaged for 
several months ahead. Things are so busy that new loom- 
sheds are going up here and there. Owing to a better monsoon 
in India than was anticipated a few months ago piece-goods 
dealers in our dependency have bought extensively for 
distant delivery. China, too, has done vell. This boom 
I speak of comes to our Free Trade country when the cotton 
trade abroad continues depressed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WiLiiAmM TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srn,—I much regret that the letter from your correspondent, 
Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, which appeared in your issue of July 15th, 
has been left so long without a response. The delay is fully 
accounted for, I trust, when I explain that my home is in 
China and that the Spectator which contained your correspond- 
ent’s letter reached me on August 21st. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s letter deals with the authorship of a book 
entitled ‘A Chinese Appeal to Christendom concerning Chris- 
tian Missions.” He contends that the book is not what it 
purports to be—the work of a native of China—but is the pro- 
duction of a European, and this he challenges the publishers 
to deny. 

To this challenge I myself, as the author of the book, 
respond with the utmost cheerfulness. ‘I am not the dis- 
tinguished writer with whom your correspondent seems half 
inclined to identify me, nor have I read or seen the book to 
which he says the “ Appeal” contains points of similarity ; but 
I plead guilty to the charge of being a European resident in 
China, and throw myself on the mercy of the Court. 

With regard to Dr. Hodgkin’s criticisms, I should like to 
take this opportunity of acknowledging the courteous tone in 
which he, in spite of strong missionary sympathies, speaks 
of a book which was avowedly written from a non-Christian 
point of view. I hope, however, you will allow me to demur 
to a remark contained in your editorial note attached to his 
letter. You write of Dr. Hodgkin as “one of the incrimi- 
nated missionaries.” 

For my own part I should never dream of “ incriminating ” 
missionaries of the class to which Dr. Hodgkin obviously 
belongs, and I took special pains in my book to explain that 
my criticisms were not applicable to “men and women who, 
by devoting their main energies to medical or educational 
work, are benefiting the minds and bodies of innumerable 
Chinese ina manner that deserves and receives our homage 
and admiration.” Dr. Hodgkin’s name is well known to me 
as that of an able and liberal-minded scholar who, at the 
Edinburgh Conference and elsewhere, has done good service 
by emphasizing the importance of raising the standard of 
education in the Christian missionary schools. He himself, 
I am glad to see, admits that he is “in hearty accord” with 
“ many of the views” put forth in the book; and indeed the only 
point on which we seriously differ seems to be in our estimates 
of the numerical proportion which the missionaries of whose 
teachings and methods he and I both disapprove bear to the 
whole missionary body. He regards it as small; I regard it 
as large, and my view is based, not only on personal observa- 
tion, but also on the matter and manner of some of the 
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a, 
missionary journals (frequently quoted in the “Appeal ”) which 
presumably reflect the views of a dominant section, at least, 
of their missionary readers and contributors. I would also 
draw Dr. Hodgkin’s attention to certain facts stated on 
301. Perhaps the Kansu missionary was wrong in supposin 
that his views were those of “by far the larger part of the 
missionaries of China,” but no one, so far as I am aware hag 
contradicted him. ‘ 

I trust it is not my attack on “corybantic” Christianity 
and “revivalist” excesses which has led my courteous critig 
to assert that I approach my subject “from the frankly 
materialistic standpoint.” A non-Christian is not neces. 
sarily a materialist, though in some religious quarters the terms 
seem to be used interchangeably, nor is he necessarily 
the foe of religion. Dr. Hodgkin has perbaps overlooked 3 
paragraph which reads as follows (see p. 38 ):— 

“ By no means do I desire to see all religious impulses stified in 
China. I am not one of those who believe that the cay for 
religion of any and every kind is for ever passed away. Geo 
Tyrrell was perhaps right when he declared that ‘spiritual 
religion, far from being outgrown like a toy, becomes more and 
more of an exigency with the deepening of man’s moral and 


7” 


spiritual life. 

I readily admit, indeed, that my outlook on religion is not 
bounded by the horizon of creeds and “ inspired ” Scriptures, 
I am in hearty agreement with Professor F. Henriques, 
who, when speaking at the Philosophical Congress held at 
Bologna last April of the relations between science and religion, 
argued that the spirit of inquiry characteristic of the 
disinterested man of science and the truth-seeking philosopher 
is in itself one of the highest expressions of the religious 
spirit. 

It is suggested that the fact of the English authorship of 
the “ Appeal” largely discounts the value of its arguments, 
This, I submit, is hardly a justifiable conclusion. <A great 
part of the book is simply an elaborate commentary on the 
Rev. Dr. Rashdall’s wise observation (quoted on page 33) that 
it is “very much to be desired that things which educated 
men are ceasing to believe at home should no longer be taught 
to the heathen abroad.” The validity of the arguments used 
in this connexion are in no way affected by the fact that the 
“ Appeal ” emanates from an English source. Moreover, very 
many of the criticisms contained in the book are based on 
acute suggestions which I have heard made in China and 
Japan by natives of those countries; and since its 
publication I have received letters from places as far apart as 
London and Honolulu which show that many of the views to 
which it gives expression are shared by Chinese students 
abroad. One such student begins his letter thus: ‘“ Nothing 
can express my joy and admiration when I read through the 
book in seven hours, for it is my long-cherished desire of 
seeing the appearance of such a book.” 


I admit that no one member of the Chinese race is likely to 
be found whose views on religion, literature, philosophy, and 
other subjects exactly coincide in every respect with those set 
forth in the “ Appeal to Christendom.” My object was to place 
myself at the standpoint of a hypothetical Chinese student 
who, though he remains “a convinced non-Christian” 
(see page 19) has been educated from childhood up- 
wards exclusively on Western lines, and has taken @ 
deep interest in certain religious and philosophical problems, 
and who on his return to China brings his “ occidentalized,” 
though still “heathen,” mind to bear on the methods and 
doctrines of a certain large class of Christian missionaries. 
My personal qualifications for the successful performance of 
such a task may be very meagre, but at least I can assert that 
few Europeans have had better or more varied opportunities 
(whether well utilized or not) of acquiring a knowledge of the 
Chinese mind and character. I have travelled in sixteen out 
of the eighteen provinces; outside China proper I have 
wandered from Tibet in the west to Formosa and the Luchu 
Islands in the east, and from Chosen in the north to Burma, 
Siam, and French Indo-China in the south. I have met 
representatives of all ranks of the Chinese people, from 
imperial princes and viceroys down to chair-coolies and dung- 
gutherers; Ihave been the guest of the governors of provinces in 
their yamens and of Buddhist monks in their monasteries; 
and the study of the literature aad character and intellectual 
tendencies of the people and their moral, religious, and social 
ideas and observances forms the principal occupation of my 
life. Strange and inexcusable would it be if I had not arrived 
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a ciaaettalle if necessarily mcomplete, understanding of 
sep > for whose moral and mental qualities I have an 
<— wing respect and admiration, and concerning whose 
ae as a nation—subject to certain conditions—I have 
ae unbounded hopes and expectations. The principal 
sonditions to which I refer are that the Chinese will direct 
heir future development, so far as may be possible and 
reasonable, along the lines of their own immemorial past, and 
that they will avoid the temptation to hitch their wagon to 
any migratory Western star, even though it be the star that 
Jed the way to a stable in Palestine —I am, Sir, &c., 
Lin SHAO-YANG. 





NEWSPAPERS AND GAMBLING. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Sprectator,”’| 

Six,—I have frequently noticed contributors to the Cadbury- 
Rowntree controversy, recently carried on in your columns, 
regretting the fact that the publication in newspapers of 
bookmakers’ advertisements, betting lists, tips, and other 
“incitements to gambling” could not be absolutely prohibited 
by law; and I have wondered whether it is known to yourself 
and your contributors that this has been for years the case in 
this dominion certainly and (if I am not mistaken) in the 
Australian Commonwealth. In New Zealand the prohibition 
js absolute and universal, and consequently no newspaper is a 

nny the worse, and, moreover, there is no agitation or desire 
on the part of the public for the removal of the bar.—I am, 
Sir, &c., N. L. BUCHANAN. 
Paturau, via Collingwood, New Zealand. 








BIBLE ENGLISH. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 26th is: “The same things 
uttered in Hebrew and translated into another tongue have 
not the same force in them.” May I suggest with bated 
breath and whispering humbieness that James Amyot, Abbot of 
Bellozane, Bishop of Auxerre, translated Plutarch’s “ Lives” 
out of the Greek into French. Sir Thomas North translated 
Amyot into English. North’s translation (reprinted by Lord 
Middleton a few years ago)—I have the 1603 edition before me 
—is nearer the spirit of the Greek than Amyot’s or Langhorne’s 
toour English mind.—I am, Sir, &c., R. PALMER. 
The Bank House, Kirl:by Lonsdale. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. 

(To rus Epirorn or tus “ Spectator.” ] 
Sm,—Some twenty years ago Dr. Alexander—then, I think, 
Bishop of Derry—arrived in Oxford to preach the University 
Sermon at St. Mary’s. In one of our common rooms he 
happened to see a circular inviting subscriptions to a Schopen- 
hauer Memorial. The subject of his discourse was the 
Transfiguration, and towards the close of a very eloquent 
sermon he gave expression to the feeling of the moment 
somewhat in these words :— 

“And now, in the light of the Transfiguration, which will you 
chooso—Schopenhauer or Christ? Some of us have recently been 
invited to subscribe to a sculptured memorial of that marvellously 
gifted man. What shall our memorial be? Shall it be a symbol 
of the daemonic element in Nature, of the Will imprisoned in the 
cycle of inevitable change? Or shall it rather be a symbol of the 
vanity of human effort: a heap, let us imagine, of putrefying 
mould, and, busy thereon, the ‘burying beetle,’ burrowing and 
battening and breeding in tho putrefaction? And below on the 
plinth let us write, ‘Rottenness and darkness: a tribute froma 
select circle of admirers, who have committed the absurd but 
inevitable blunder of coming into existence in the worst of all 
possible worlds.’ ” 

I am trusting entirely to memory, and my report may be 
corrected by any member of the University whose recollection 
18 more exact than my own.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ozford, LEcTOR. 





[To tae Eprron or tue “Spectator.” | 
Sin,—Your readers may iike to be reminded of another beauti- 
ful epitaph by the late Archbishop Alexander in memory of 
Agnes Jones, one of the pioneers of hospital reform. She 
died in February, 1868, in the infirmary of Liverpool Work- 
house, and was buried in the little country churchyard of 
Fahan, near Lough Swilly, where a monument was erected to 
her memory :— 
“ Alone with Christ in this sequester’d place 
Thy sweet soul learn’d its quietude of grace; 
On sufferers waiting in this vale of ours 





Thy gifted touch was trained to finer powers. 


Therefore when Death, O Agnes! came to thee 

Not in the cool breath of our silver sea, 

But in the city hospital’s hot ward, 

A gentle worker for the gentle Lord— 

Proudly, as men heroic ashes claim, 

We ask’d to have thy fever-stricken frame, 

And lay it in our grass, beside our foam, 

Till Christ the Healer call His healers home!” 
—I an, Sir, &c., L. 

[To tue Eprror or rug “Srzcrator.”’) 
Sir,—In connexion with the passing away of Archbishop 
Alexander, may I bring to your notice—though they are 
probably well known to you—his noble lines on “ War.” So 
far as I know they have never been published.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Manor House, A. Ngetson (Major). 
Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey. 





WAR. 


“They say that ‘war is hell,’ ‘ the great accursed,’ 
‘‘the sin impossible to be forgiven’ ; 
Yet I can look beyond it at its worst 
And still find blue in Heaven. 


« And as I note how nobly Natures form 
Under the war’s red vein, I deem it true 
That He who made the earthquake and the storm 
Perchance makes battles too. 


“Tho life He loves is not the life of span 
Abbreviated by each passing breath ; 
It is the true humanity of man 
Victorious over death,” 












PROFESSOR JOWETT. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—A paragraph in your interesting issue of August 26th 
contains a reference to the late Professor Jowett of Balliol, 
and his resemblance in some respects to the traditional pre- 
French Revolution Abbé. As an Oxford, though not a Balliol, 
man, who had the privilege of knowing Jowett, and as one 
who admired his extraordinary mental powers and knowledge 
of human nature, may I write a few lines to show that the 
Abbé theory, though plausible, is scarcely accurate. 

Jowett’s dress, though this is a mere detail, which was 
always neat and spruce, equally distant from slovenliness 
and ostentation, was the old-fashioned dress of Oxford clerical 
“dons”—a dress-coat and a loose white neckcloth. He did 
not in any way, as has been implied in your paragraph, 
resemble a schoolmaster. That is precisely what Jowett never 
had been at all. Archbishops Tait and Temple of course 
had been, but Jowett never was. Professor Jowett 
would have made a very able one, and a good teacher 
and ruler of men and _ boys, of school boys, and 
assistant masters, as, for instance, Dr. Bradley, of Marl- 
borough, Master of University, and afterwards Dean of 
Westminster, in fact was. “ Austerity of life,” again, is 
scarcely the way to express Prof. Jowett’s attitude. He lived, 
indeed, very simply, and worked very strenuously and effect- 
ively, but be neither was nor professed to be an ascetic. He 
saw that there was far too much luxury and too little hard 
work both among dons and men, but asceticism he neither 
practised nor commended to others. Prof. Jowett lived at 
what may be called “the parting of the ways,” the transition 
from the older and exceedingly clerical Oxford, with Caroline 
and High Church traditions, to the Oxford of the late nine- 
teenth leading on to this eurly twentieth century, which has 
very little left that is either Caroline or Anglican or Laudian. 
Prof. Jowett never had been affected by, or sympathized 
with, the Tractarian Movement, and like “John Griffiths” 
of Wadham, the Rev. J. M. Wilson (who was White's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and afterwards President 
of my own college, Corpus), he had from the very first 
stood aloof from the Tractarian Movement or, as I 
would personally prefer to call it, the Catholic Revival. 
One of the best and most permanent fruits of which, I person- 
ally am glad to say, as a thorough believer in the old 
“Tractarians,” or so-called “ Puseyites,” in spite of the 
secession and loss to us Anglicans of Cardinals J. H. 
Newman, Edward Manning, Father Lockhart, and many 
others—one of the most permanent and living fruits has been 
Keble College. The Rev. Mark Pattison, who like Jowett 
was one of the “ Essayists and Reviewers,” had once been a 
High Churchman. Professor Jowett never had been one: he 
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always stood aloof. He had no sympathy whatsoever with the 
Laudian or with the Latin Catholic tradition. His antecedents 
were, I believe, of the Evangelical School, and I am sure that 
he never would have said to me what the late Professor 
J. M. Wilson of Corpus once did, namely, that he could 
understand a philosopher being a Catholic, but that he 
could never understand a philosopher being a Pro- 
testant. And I am disposed to agree with Professor 
Wilson. Tho “Abbé” theory of Professor Jowett, though 
attractive and superficially plausible, is scarcely accurate. 
Jowett was too thoroughly English, both in his great qualities 
and merits, and also in his defects or limitations, to be like a 
French abbé at all. He cared little for music or for any art. He 
told me himself that he disliked the new Gothic Balliol 
chapel, and thought the old one—a hideous building—much 
nicer. No man was stricter and more exemplary in his private 
and personal life than Professor Jowett. He was equally 
removed from the levity and luxury of the French abbé and 
from the disciplinary view and manner of a clerical school- 
master, though he was nearer the abbé perbaps than the 
typical English headmaster who ends with a deanery or a 
bishopric. Professor Jowett found that luxury and idleness 
were far too frequent in Oxford. There was also too much 
talk and too little study. Jowett worked hard all his life, and 
made others work. For an ecclesiastical or ascetic ideal he 
wished to substitute a thoroughly lay, practical, up-to- 
date ideal and reconstruction. He did not want the dry 
bones to live, as J. H. Newman did, but he wanted a 
purely modern and secular system to supersede the older 
and, as he thought (and I do not think), obsolescent and decay- 
ing order. Jowett was essentially in current Roman Catholic 
phraseology a “Modernist.” He was more than a mere 
“ Humanist,” as Mark Pattison, who never really got beyond 
that stage; he was, as I have said, a “ Modernist,” or in older 
phraseology a “Secularist.” I remember once when I was 
talking to Professor Jowett about the Chevalier de Bunsen’s 
edition of the Early Christian Father, S. Hippolytus of 
Portus, near ancient Rome, and remarked that 8S. Hippolytus 
had in his own time been suspected of being heretical. “ Yes,” 
said Professor Jowett, “I only wish he was more so.” At the 
times of the noted or notorious “ Essays and Reviews” and of 
the Bishop Colenso controversy, some absurd and unworthy 
attacks were made on Professor Jowett’s scholarship and about 
his miserably paid professorship of Greek, the foolish critics 
forgetting that Jowett had won the Hertford Scholarship— 
the “blue ribbon” for pure Latin scholarship, that he had 
won the Latin Essay, was a First Class man in Lit. Hum., 
&c. He was a wise, firm, and brilliant Master of Balliol 
and a diligent and judicious Vice-Chancellor, an admir- 
able talker and letter-writer, and a clear and able speaker, 
who had the wisdom to choose the occasions of his speeches 
and sermons. He was a deft and agile controversialist, and 
if he had the reputation of being a somewhat dangerous 
enemy, he was certainly a loyal friend. He wished every- 
one to learn German, and there again he was a judicious 
* Modernist.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. De B. Houiurnas. 
Brighton. 





DR. FURNIVALL. 


]To Tue Eprror or tne “Srrcraton.”’] 


8rr,—May I be allowed to explain the “strange conflict of 
evidence” between myself and Dr. Sir James Murray to which 
allusion is made in the Spectator of September 16th, at p. 420? 
There is no real contradiction, because we are speaking of 
different dates. Sir James Murray shows that before 1860 
Furnivall was under the impression that the collections made 
for the “ New English Dictionary ” were adequate. But after 
that date he was easily convinced, as I have explained, that 
the reverse was the case. He then discovered and applied the 
right remedy by founding the Early English Text and Chaucer 
Societies. In biography, history, and etymology due regard 
must be paid to chronology.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Water W. SKEarT. 





“THE YOUNGEST WREN OF NINE.” 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—In “Twelfth Night,” act iii., scene ii., Sir Toby, speak- 
ing of Maria, says (in the folio reading), “ Look where the 
youngest wren of mine comes.” Theobald’s emendation, 





* * s a 
nine for mine, is, of course, the familiar version, but jg 


rejected by Halliwell and by Furness. Now in « Johan 
Johan,” a play published in 1533 and generally attributed 
to John Heywood, we find Johan Johan disclaimin, 
any fear of his wife’s faithlessness in these weiess 
“Sir, that is the least care I have of nine” (Gayley’ 
“Representative Comedies,” p. 68). This single line aa 
enough in itself to establish the use of the phrase ag 
a regular proverbial expression, and to provide a full 
confirmation of Theobald’s conjecture, but it would be 
interesting to know if any of your readers can point 
to another instance. Dr. Furness, in the Variorum edition 
asks, “ Why of nine P” and denies the usual statement that g 
wren lays nine or ten eggs at a time, which, it should be noted 
is not referred to by Theobald, who prints his emendatiog 
without a comment. But in view of the passage I have quoted 
we need not go into the natural history question; the ning 
would merely be a case of that very common use of a definitg 
for an indefinite number, which is as old, to say the least of it, 
as Homer (an example will be found in the second line of the 
“Tliad”), and probably as old as the human race—I am 
Sir, &c., J. Merx, ’ 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





THE NUMERAL FOUR. 

[To tux Enron or tue “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—George Macdonald, in his novel “David Elginbrod” 
says that “ Hugh had the weakness of being proud of small 
discoveries—the tinier the better. One of his discoveries was 
that the original forms of the Arabic numerals were these”: 


(L 1056 8% 4 


—I am, Sir, &c., P. H. H, 





RATS AND WASPS. 
To THe Epiror or tue “Sprectaronr.”’} 


S1r,—A friend of mine states that recently she observed a rat 
come regularly to the window, where a jar of beer and sugar 
was placed on the sill for the purpose of attracting the 
wasps. ‘The rat would tentatively insert its paw into the jar 
(as if it feared to be stung), extracting a wasp and proceeding 
to eat it—discarding the head and tail precisely in the same 
manner as we should eat shrimps! Are any of your readers 
acquainted with the fact that wasps form an article of the diet 
of rats P—I am, Sir, &c., T.C. F. 





A PET PTARMIGAN. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srrcrator.”} 

Srr,—The article in this week's Spectator on hand-reared 
grouse—in which reference is made to the possibilities of 
grouse as pets—leads me to think some of your readers may 
be interested to hear of my pet cock ptarmigan (Lagopus 
rupestris) which I have had in captivity here for upwards of 
two years past. This bird is absolutely tame and runs after 
his keeper for food like a dog. 

The hen bird I lost rather suddenly last year after she had 
nested and laid fourteen eggs. I gave the cock ptarmigana 
willow-grouse as a mate rather late this spring, and the birds 
became almost at once on the most friendly terms, though 
no nest was made. This cock ptarmigan (like cock grouse) is 
exceedingly fierce in the spring, and will rush a long distance 
to drive off any intruder that may approach his enclosure. I 
have known him on various occasions hurl himself violently 
against the wire-netting to attack a crane, a blackcock, or @ 
pheasant that was blamelessly strolling outside. The attack 
is always accompanied by a spread tail and loud croaks of 
defiance. 

The intense heat of the past summer did not appear to 
distress the ptarmigan in the least, and he is now changing 
into his white plumage ready for winter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“ SEEBEES.” 





THE* GREEN LADY HOSTEL. 

[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,— Will you kindly allow us to call your attention to the work 
being done by the Green Lady Hostel in providing holidays fur 
those wage-earners, especially working girls, whose ear:ings de 
not allow a very wide margin for holiday-making? It is ten years 
since the Hostel was opened, and at tho present time we have ouly 
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ff the original mortgage. With the exception of the 
wees ais mortgage and a small sum for the necessary stand- 
ae nses while the house is closed for the winter, the expenses 
| aid by the 600 or 700 visitors who use the Hostel. With the 
= is ge paid off and a small capital of about £500 the house 
| be free of debt, a perpetual help to the self-respecting 
vage-carners who enthusiastically avail themselves of the 
advantages offered.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Lity H. Montagu, Hon. President. 
2 Palace jardens, W. 
ee J. H. Greennaren, Hon, Treasurer. 
3 Reynolds Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Spzctator.""] 

Sixr,—In your article on “The Distribution of Wealth” you say 
in discussing the suggestion of the crude Socialist that all that is 
necessary is to divide the wealth of the rich among the poor; 
“the division, even if it could be carried out, would not make such 
avery great difference, for the divisor is so big that the dividend 
is bound to be small.” Surely the writer ought to say that the 
“quotient ” ig bound to be small.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Piccadilly, Bradford. Tuomas Howarp. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Arlicles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ave marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inserfion cnly means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





THE GLEANERS. 
Wuen the pale moon is leaning 
From Heaven’s high blue, 
When feintly and far 
Gleams the gold of a star, 
Then I know that God’s gleaners are gleaning 
The dim stubbles over and through. 


Little light feet are scaling 
The down-trodden stems, 
And black eyes are bright, 
Seeing far through the night, 
Where the field-mice their prizes are trailing 
On a pavement of dew-fashioned gems. 


Every track in the stubble 
Makes path for the hares, 
Loping over the hill 
To feast at their will 
Where the bent straws lie arching and double 
In elfin-set innocent snares. 


Come, swift little feet, to the foray! 
Come, gay little guests, to the feast! 
No night will betray 
The least word of your way, 
And the moon will tell no one your story 
Till Dawn pins her rose on the East! 
Witt H. Oaiivre. 








MUSIC. 


MADAME ALBANI, 
Tae British musical public is not forgetful, but there are 
moments when its memory needs a little jogging, and if ever 
there was a good excuse for resorting to this process, it is 
supplied by the announcement that Madame Albani is going to 
have a benefit concert on October 14th. Singers and voices 
are not immortal, and the title of her pleasant volume of 
reminiscences—Forty Years of Song*—reminds one that 
& new generation of concert- and opera-goers has arisen 
since Albani’s early triumphs in the “seventies,” and that to 
many of them her greatest artistic achievements are a matter 
of hearsay. Of her admirable services in the realm of 
oratorio we shall have occasion to speak later on, but her 














[ite ea nce” of Song. By Emma Albani. London: Mills and Boon. 





impersonation of a certain group of operatic heroines reached 
quite as high a level. The great Amazonian réles of the 
Wagnerian music-drama were beyond her, but of the romance 
of gentleness, of devotion and self-sacrifice, she was a 
delightful and gracious representative. The memory of 
her Elsa, her Elisabeth, and her Senta will not easily pass 
from the minds of those who had the good fortune to see 
them. Her first triumphs had been won in the old-fashioned 
réles—Amina, Lucia, Gilda—and in these, as in those of Linda, 
Gretchen, Violetta, Mignon, her simplicity, her impulsive 
geniality, and the charm of her voice and style never failed of 
their due effect. But in the Flying Dutchman, Tannhiiuser, 
and Lohengrin she showed a greater intensity, a completer 
absorption in her part. Her acting lacked tragic grandeur, 
but it had pathos, tenderness, at times even ecstusy. She 
was not a great bravura singer: her shake was never 
satisfactory, and her rendering of the rapid Handelian 
divisions in such an air as “ Rejoice greatly ” left a great deal 
to be desired. But she was a mistress of the sostenuto style, 
and had been grounded in the best Italian traditions by 
Lamperti. The lovely recitative that precedes “ Dove sono” 
in the Nozze was never more exquisitely sung in our times 
than by Madame Albani. The lower register of her voice was 
weak, but the middle and upper registers were full in volume 
and penetrating in timbre with a pulsation which never 
degenerated into a tremolo, but was singularly effective in 
moments of emotion. 

When Madame Titiens died in 1877, Madame Albani, who 
had already given signal proofs of her capacity as a singer of 
sacred music, stepped into the vacant place and held it for 
nearly thirty years. The transition was easy to her, for it 
was only a return to music in which she had been grounded 
in her childhood. When she was only fourteen she was engaged 
as first soprano at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Joseph 
at Albany, and during her engagement she learnt all Mozart's 
and Cherubini’s Masses, and even Beethoven's Mass in D. 
To this early singing and study of sacred music, to quote her 
own words, “I am greatly indebted for whatever success I 
may since have achieved in oratorio.” The engagement, it 
may be added, was no sinecure, for later on, in consequence of 
the organist’s sudden resignation, she “had to play the organ 
and teach the choir as well.” This anecdote is significant, for it 
serves to remind us of one great secret of Madame Albani’s 
success as a festival singer. She was a first-rate musician. 
Both her parents were versed in the art, and her futher, an 
organist and expert performer on the violin, harp, and 
piano, had trained her rigorously in sight reading from her 
earlier years. Hers was a strenuous childhood. Even at 
eight years old she studied music four hours a day, and when in 
later years the editor of a magazine which was publishing 
articles describing the dolls of celebrated women wrote 
to her for information she was obliged to reply, “I never 
had a doll!” But the sacrifice was well repaid by the 
mastery which made her a “quick study” and a most 
accurate and trustworthy interpreter. During the long 
period we bave mentioned Madame Albani not only bore 
the burden of the soprano music in all the standard 
works, but she was almost invariably engaged to sing in all 
the important festival novelties; and, as the present writer 
can testify, she threw herself into them all—good, bad, and 
indifferent—with the utmost zeal and goodwill. Nothing is 
more characteristic of her good nature than the indiscrimi- 
nating approval with which she speaks of these novelties, many 
of which never survived their original production. No wonder 
that she was an immense favourite. She was too amiable to 
be critical, and, to judge from her own words, evidently thought 
more highly of Gounod’s Redemption than Dvorik’s Stabat 
Mater. 

Madame Albani is an interesting example of the international 
aspect of citizenship in the republic of music. Born near 
Montreal of French-Canadian stock—her father derived from 
Breton forbears, and there was a Scots strain on her mother’s 
side—she was trained under Duprez in Paris and Lamperti in 
Milan, made her début in Sicily and her home in England. 
It is curious to learn that the stage-name Albani was 
suggested to her by an Italian friend, who was ignorant of 
her residence at Albani. Unlike many prime donne she was 
not upset by the ridiculous adulation by which she was 
victimized in the early years of her stage career, but like a 
true artist went on studying for years after her successful 
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début. Her reminiscences abound in excellent advice on the 
value of culture as a means to interpretation. “There is 
nothing more suggestive,” she writes on p. 43, “to an 
actress or a singer than the reading of other minds on the 
réle which is being thought out at the moment. When about 
to sing a new part, and consequently to have new costumes, 
I have found great help from the pictures in the National 
Gallery and engravings at the South Kensington Museum. 
Thus an artist of two or three centuries ago is able 
to help an artiste of to-day.” (The advice is admir- 
able, though we deplore the use of the dreadful word 
“artiste.”) She was always ready to take infinite pains, 
and believed strongly in the value of studying under the com- 
poser, even though it involved long journeys. At the same 
time she was woman enough to like having her own way— 
witness the conflict of opinion she had with Dvorak over a 
passage in the Spectre’s Bride, which ended in a compromise. 
In the case of Gounod her method of going to the fountain- 
head had the gratifying result of enabling her on one occasion 
to convert the composer to a reading quite opposed to his 
original intentions. We have already spoken of her 
kindliness, and may add that it is nowhere more agree- 
ably reflected than in her references to the help and 
sympathy met with from her brother and sister artists at the 
outset of her career and ever since :— 


“Thad heard much about the jealousies and difficulties often 
only too rife in a theatre, but I can truly assert that the sym- 
pathetic pleasure I always feel myself in the talent and success 
of any of my colleagues was ungrudgingly given to me by one 
and all, bringing sunshine into my operatic life and lightening 
its inevitable work and anxieties. I have been told a story—let 
us hope that it is but a ‘story ’"—that a celebrated singer was once 
heard to exclaim, ‘There is one soprano in the world I de not hate, 
and that is Emma Lajeunesse, whom they call Albani!’ ” 

Madame Albani’s tributes to the art of her great contem- 
poraries, if not exactly critical, are yet of value because of the 
sound instinct which enables her to seize on their greatest 
qualities. This is especially true in the case of Madame Patti, 
Madame Trebelli, and Sir Charles Santley. Although she never 
heard Clara Novello, she acknowledges gratefully the debt she 
owed her at second-hand, and mentions with evident satisfac- 
tion that whilst singing in oratorio she was often told that she 
recalled her great forerunner. _It is interesting to note that she 
endorses the view that it is harder to excel in oratorio than in 
opera, and holds with the writer, quoted on p. 70, that for the 
oratorio singer one more grace is needed beyond voice and 
temperament—* a living faith in the immortal messages to 
which her voice must lend its wings.” 

To turn to the lighter side of this genial chronicle we may 
quote out of the many odd experiences of Madame Albani’s 
operatic career the following account of the performance of 
Verdi’s “Otello” at Mexico City :— 

“The arrangements on the stage left much to be desired, 
and there were very few of the modern requirements to be 
obtained. I was singing in ‘Otello,’ and in the last act, 
the bedroom scene, Signor Tamagno requires for his death 
the bed to be placed on a platform with three steps leading 
up to it, down which he rolls in his death agony. The 
steps were forthcoming, but there was no platform. ‘T'amagno 
would not relinquish his scene, so the bed was put upon the backs 
of four men on their hands and knees, and upon this insecure 
foundation I had to go to bed and be smothered by Otello. 
Nothing happened, luckily, but I was very anxious indeed until 
the act was finished and the curtain lowered. Although the public 
knew nothing, it was a very ridiculous position for a prima donna 
in a very dramatic situation.” 


Another diverting experience was supplied by the vagaries 
of a tenor on a concert tour on the shores of the Pacific :— 


“The plan for the concerts was, where a stage and scenery were 
available, to give a first part of miscellaneous pieces, and in the 
second part the Garden Act and Prison Scene of ‘ Faust’ with 
costumes and scenery. I had selected artistes who were capable 
of undertaking this work. In both these acts of ‘Faust’ no 
chorus is required, and the scenery necessary for them is to be 
found in every theatre. Our tenor was a very good singer, but he 
had never been on the stage, and I remember his astonishing our 
fellow-passengers on the voyage out by appearing one day in the 
saloon in the full costume of Foust. He said he wanted to get 
accustomed to the dress, but they all thought at first that a new 
passenger had come on board. We rehearsed, when the sea per- 
mitted, on the voyage; but one had generally to hold on to the 
piano, and occasionally to make a hurried bolt.” 


We have noted some errors, ¢.9., Dvorak was a Bohemian, 
not a Hungarian, and some astonishing misprints: Harlech 
for Haarlem, and best of all “ Costa Diva.” But inaccuracies 
of this sort do not impair the pleasures of perusal, they posi- 








tively enhance it. Besides, they enable a reviewer to save his 
face and justify his existence as a fault-finder—no easy task 
in dealing with a book which disarms criticism by its unfail. 
ing charity, goodwill, and cheerfulness. C. L. G. 
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COLERIDGE.* 

Tue charm of a particular individuality, expressing itself 
through certain characteristic gestures without effort or 
reserve, is what attracts us most in the letters of Gray 

Madame de Sévigné, and Cowper. The letters of Coleridge 
belong to a different order, being not so much the expression 
of a personality as the expression of ideas, a method of teach. 
ing, rather than of communication, monologues which scarcely 
reveal at all the characters of those to whom they were 
addressed. Letter writing, like conversation, is one of the 
social arts, to excel in which we need an urbane tolerance, a 
sympathy with diverse intelligences, and an absence of pre- 
conceived and inflexible opinions which are all qualities alien 
to the mental egotism of Coleridge. His letters have the 
same greyness and lack of literary excitement which Pater 
found to be characteristic of his prose works ; they differ from 
them only because they are a better medium for the brilliant 
digressions and flashes of intuitive clairvoyance in which his 
genius is shown at its highest power. In general, it is by his 
complete detachment from the affairs of ordinary life, by an 
almost incessant application to thought, and to thought in its 
most abstract form, that Coleridge fails to hold and maintain 
our interest. Pater says of him that his literary life was “a 
disinterested struggle against the relative spirit”; but it 
is not because he combated this spirit, which has been 
the chief inspiration of our later development, that 
Coleridge seems to have failed; it is not with us any 
question of opposing science to metaphysics, but we 
feel that the struggle was not disinterested, that 
it was directed not so much against an _ influence 
from outside as against the relative spirit working in him. 
self, that he denied his own true genius‘and deliberately forced 
himself to work ina medium which was not expressive of it. 
It is as a poet, and asa critic of literature, that he compels 
our admiration; and yet what he achieved in these two fields 
seems to have been achieved spontaneously and by the way, to 
be the fruits of his extraordinarily sensuous nature, quick in 
its apprehension of all the subtleties of colour, of rhythm, 
and of temperament, less sensitive to form, and lacking that 
fine balance and sanity which alone can give to the creations 
of the mind an organic and not merely a nebulous unity. 

Mr. A. Turnbull, who has edited the Biographia Epistolaris 
in a manner which deserves all praise, has inserted a chapter 
on “ The Permanent,” from which we may quote the following 
passage :— 

“The poet in Coleridge was extinguished by a very different 
thing than opium. Coleridge’s poetic faculty was suspended by 
the loss of hope and also by the growth of his intellect, by the 
development of his reasoning and philosophic powers, and by the 
multiplication of the interests which appealed to him, and the 
many problems which presented themselves for his solution. . . . 
It is the man of profound genius, who in his own time is feeling 
on all sides into the future, who is least likely to give forth 
‘finished productions.’ ... Coleridge is such a man of genius: 
nearly all his works are fragmentary, unfinished, suggestive 
rather than ‘complete,’ just because they verge upon that trans- 
cendentalism which he was the first to make audible to English 
ears in his day... . Coleridge’s inability arose from his multi- 
plicity of motive, his visionary faculty of seeing in the light of a 
new principle a host of problems rise up on all sides, all claiming 
recognition and solution. ‘That is the disease of my mind—it is 
comprehensive in its conceptions, and wastes itself in the con- 
templations of the many things which it might do.’ ” 

This explanation does not altogether satisfy us, for while we 
agree that it is impossible to account for his comparative 
failure by attributing it simply to an habitual use of opium, 
we think that the evil is deeper than Mr. Turnbull admits: 
It was more of an intellectual and moral evil, or, to put it in 
another way, his slavery to drugs was not so much the cause 
as one of the symptoms‘of his mental disease. The problem 
is a psychological one. We find in him traces of somnambulism, 
not only as exemplified in “Kubla Khan,” but in various 
passages in his prose works, and of hyperesthesia, an over- 
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sensitiveness to physical sensations such as colour, light, and 
sound. Yet it was to this exquisitely sensitive, if somewhat 
unhealthy, apprehension that the great part of his poetic 
genius belonged. The very confusion between the sleeping 
and waking sense lends its magical quality, its luminous and 
visionary effect to such a passage as that describing the 
water-snakes :— 
“They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes.” 

And when we consider further the lack of connected progress, 
even in “ The Ancient Mariner,” the spontaneous succession 
of images, following one upon another without apparent 
relation and yet with apparent appropriateness, we have 
before us precisely the same incoherence which is usual in 
dreams. It is this magical power of evocation which is 
ithe chief characteristic of his genius in poetry, and 
it is a similar quality—a kind of divination in his 
criticism, more especially in his lectures on Shakespeare— 
which is the chief characteristic of his genius in prose. He 
speaks, in a letter to Thomas Allsop, of “the peculiar sentiment 
awakened or inspired at first sight” as an article of his 
philosophic creed; and in another letter, to some unknown 
correspondent, he says : “ From my very childhood I have been 
accustomed to abstract and, as it were, unrealize whatever of 
more than common interest my eyes dwelt on, and then by a 
sortof transfusion and transmission of my consciousness to 
identify myself with the object.” Well, it is precisely by such 
hints as these, and by his reference to the “involuntary ” 
nature of composition, that we are led to consider his genius, 
both in his poetry and in his literary criticism, with all its 
vivid insight into psychological causes, as being purely imagi- 
native and, using the word ina particular sense, clairvoyant. 
We are led, almost insensibly, to attribute the greater part of 
Coleridge’s genius to an involuntary and spontaneous action 
of the mind, and to differentiate between this and his later, 
more definite purpose. 

The later purpose was almost entirely philosophical; and 
the conscious effort of Coleridge was to achieve fame as a 
teacher of men, an exponent of the permanent and invariable 
principles which govern the human understanding. The chief 
idea underlying the philosophy of Coleridge is the doctrine of 
the Irrational, the notion “ that not everything in the world 
is resolvable into Logic and Thought, but that mighty 
resisting remainders are extant, which perhaps even 
constitute the most important thing in the world.” 
It is not really relevant to bring against this doctrine the 
charge that it implies a use of reason in order to surpass 
reason, because it is perfectly legitimate to use the reasoning 
faculty to sift and clarify our experience, whether that experi- 
ence be physical or spiritual. The difficulties arise through 
the extremely tenuous and fluid nature of the spiritual 
experience itself, which implies in the subject, as its principal 
condition, either the entire suspension of the reason or its 
merging in the whole apprehension of man; and when the 
Treason emerges again from its momentary eclipse, it is no 
longer in the presence of the experience, but only of the 
traces which the experience has left behind it. We do not 
pretend to discuss within the limits of this article the value 
of Coleridge's philosophical theories; we are less interested 
by thought than by the man thinking, but we must point out 
that the mystical element—common, in a greater or lesser 
degree, to all absolute systems—is one of Coleridge’s most 
striking characteristics. The idea of the absolute, the per- 
manent, he sought to place beyond the solvent of criticism, 
to lift them out of the sphere in which the reason works. 
Pater says: “We see him trying ‘to apprehend the absolute,’ 
to stereotype forms of faith and philosophy, to attain, as he 
says, ‘fixed principles’ in politics, morals, and religion; to 
fix one mode of life as the esssence of life, refusing to see 
the parts as parts only; and all the time his own pathetic 
history pleads for a more elastic philosophy than his, and 
cries out against every formula less living and flexible than 
life itself.” Yes, this is true, and finely said; but is it not, 
at the same time, precisely a nature such as Coleridge’s, weak, 
shifting, singularly acute intellectually, and yet incapable of 
any continuity of effort, which would desire to rest itself upon 
“the absolute,” upon something fixed and permanent amid 
the eternal flux ? “ Pray to God,” he says in one of his letters, 
“that He may grant me a living 








faith.” To us it seems that the whole tragedy of Coleridge's 
life is in those few words: the conflict between the two sides 
of a dual nature, the attempt to reconcile truth in the mystic 
with truth in the scientific sense, the curious confusion of two 
mutually exclusive spheres. 

Such a mind, with all its delicate scrupulousness, its indeci- 
sion, and its candour, has a singular charm for us at the 
present time; and, though we may hesitate to follow it into 
that colourless, formless, intangible world of the ideal, we 
cannot but reverence the tragedy of its frustrate hope and 
broken promise. The volumes edited by Mr. A. Turnbull help 
to reveal this mind to us, not in its formal, but in its spon- 
taneous expression, with the quick play of intelligence upon 
ideas and the brilliant flashes of illumination. Mr. Turnbull’s 
method is sound, and his work has been done with care and 
discrimination ; but we think that the book should have been 
more carefully annotated; a duty in which our editors are 
seldom sufficiently alert. 





MY VAGABONDAGE* 

It may seem early times for Mr. J. E. Patterson to write his 
autobiography, but as itis a narrative of youthful rebellion 
and bitter wrestling with fate in early manhood—an experience, 
let us hope, which is ended for ever—he was no doubt wise to 
write of these things while the flavour of them was still fresh. 
It is the intimate autobiography of a natural nomad, designed 
without straining and without affectation, yet with a cumu- 
lative effect, gained from the simple process of continually 
“looking in his heart and writing,” which proves Mr. Patterson 
to be moving under wide and generous conceptions. We think 
this is proved even more by this autobiography than by 
Mr. Patterson’s novels. All biography is interesting; auto- 
biography would always be the best form of biography if it 
were honest. It seldom is, or can be, honest, and even honesty 
may deceive itself; but we take this autobiography to be 
perfectly honest—as nearly a just judgment of character and 
motives as any man can deliver on himself. 

Mr. Patterson’s boyhood was a dour time. His mother 
died when he was small, and his father was a conscientious 
parent without a spark of winning affection. The boy played 
truant from school, truant from home. He fled from the 
house of one relation to that of another, and stayed under 
each fresh roof only till a new crisis of rebellion arrived, and 
he left his temporary shelter either of his own accord or by 
compulsion from his father. Apart from his mother there 
was one other possibility of a gentle influence in his life to 
win him to amenability—his little sister. The sister died, 
and he was prevented from going to her funeral. He 
never forgot this, and lived till manhood under the spell of a 
nurtured grievance. The imagination of the boy was mystical 
rather than morbid, but he was drawn by a most curious 
fascination to churchyards. He did not like them, as Byron 
did, for their peacefulness, or for the sake of a view, but for 
the eeriness which in no way alarmed him. He would go 
there deliberately in the dark. After his mother’s death he 
had seen her in a phantasm, and the hand she then laid 
upon his head has somehow seemed to repeat its guarding 
gesture at all great moments of his life. The truant was 
unlike other truants: he was not a hero of the cricket green ; 
he did not use his stolen hours to figure asa kind of lawless 
hero among his fellows. He was lawleas, but lawless for his 
own pleasure. He was fond of fighting, and provoked a 
fight as soon as the memory of the last one had grown a little 
dim, but he was even fonder of books. He read very far in 
advance of boys of his age and situation. He had the ordinary 
elements of cruelty which abide in all boys, and will out unless 
they are charmed away by precept and training. Hetellsus how 
he killed a gander which had eaten a piece of his bread-and- 
butter. He killed it with a hammer and beat the bird’s head 
even after it had fallen; but the conflict had been in the 
open and required courage in the boy too. Pluck is required 
to learn to swim also in this way :— 

“T learnt to swim, in the river Calder, by ‘ one-legging it’ down 
the black stream, heedless of its carrying me to what we all knew 
to be a long, deep pool, till I found that I could not touch bottom, 
then having to swim or drown. I swam—until a jutting shoal 
from the bank pulled me up. Then out I scrambled, raced back 
to the other boys, not one of whom could swim, and pridefully 
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showed that I could—by swimming again and again over the 
pool.” 

Before he was twelve the boy was working in a mine, and the 
end of “the life rebellious” and the opening of “the life 
adventurous” was that he ran away to sea. 

Mr. Patterson started on his first voyage when he was only 
twelve with these books—‘*The Cid,” “The Antiquary,” 
“Roland of Roncesvalles,” “The Auneid,” “Paul and 
Virginia,” a book on the romance of history, and some 
Eastern tales. From that first ship he was marched home in 
ignominy by his father, who was waiting for him when the ship 
returned to port. At his next attempt he got clear away from 
his father. Perhaps his father thought it best to let him go 
his own way, and indeed it was probably when the father had 
taken this decision that, instead of resenting defeat, he began 
to show some gleam of sympathy with the victorious rebel. 
The second sea experience was in the hardest of all schools— 
in a North Sea smack. The boy shipped at the age of thirteen, 
and was entered on the books as seventeen. What is more, he 
must have done the work, or very nearly so, of a lad of seven- 
teen, or he would not have been worth his living room in the 
smack. What he learned on the Dogger Bank was 
the material of his story “Fishers of the Sea.” This 
story has been compared with “Les Pécheurs d’Islande,” 
but as Mr. Patterson has none of the soft luxuriance of 
Pierre Loti, the comparison breaks down beyond the simple 
fact that the titles and subjects are similar. It is in 
keeping with the character of a true seaman that Mr. Patter- 
son could hardly be prevailed upon later, when he took to 
writing, to make use of his sea life. “There is nothing in it 
to write about,” he thought. But he was persuaded, and 
gave us a picture of sea life conceived in the terms of the 
great elemental struggle between man and the elements—that 
struggle of which Gilliatt is perhaps the heroic type in 
literature. This book does not trespass on the details 
of the fishing experience given in “Fishers of the Sea,” 
but it tells how the author fell overboard and was nearly 
drowned, and the description is one of the best things 
of its kind we have read. An amateur would have 
made the episode either more or less thrilling, and it 
would not have read true. Mr. Patterson was leaning on 
the chain end of the topmast stay as he rove new sheets in the 
jib when the stay gave way, and he fell overboard, catching 
the end of the stay in his hand as he went. It might seem 
that a man overboard holding on toa line was in no consum- 
mate danger. But the smack was forging ahead; if her way 
had been checked she would have prodded her bowsprit 
viciously on to Mr. Patterson’s head, and so long as she 
moved the resistance she offered to every attempt to 
haul himself up was impossible to overcome. All 
the time he was freezing in the wintry water, taking 
mouthfuls of the short choppy seas which burst over 
his head, and becoming weaker. Then there were the crew 
dividing their counsels, and the general sense that though it 
ought to be easy enough to get a man on board who was right 
under their eyes holding a line, it would have to be done in a 
few seconds or not at all. The passage is too long to quote, 
but we commend it to the reader. There are many adventures 
in the book—typical sailor’s adventures in foreign ports—but 
the only other sea adventure comparable with the account of 
falling overboard is the description of a water spout at Vera 
Cruz. Last of all there are the even more poignant adven- 
tures of an aspiring author, at first unsuccessful. Mr. 
Patterson has a wide compass—witness “ Fishers of the Sea” 
and “Tillers of the Soil,” two subjects which the seamen in 
“Captains Courageous” thought should be “kep’ separate.” 
In both these, indeed in the act of choosing both, Mr. 
Patterson set his foot on the slopes of big work. Will he 
climb? We wish him health and luck in the attempt. 





THE DRAMATIC METHOD OF TEACHING.* 


Iw this book a village schoolmistress tells the story of a bold 
experiment by which she revolutionized the life of her school. 
To say that the book is epoch-making is scarcely to exaggerate 
its importance. Alone almost among recent works on edu- 
cation it gives what the present writer holds to be the 
true answer to a question which goes to the root of the 





* The Dramatic Method of Teaching. By Harriet Finlay-Johnson (late Head 
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whole matter, and which is always confront; 

which we very seldom ask cath Why dot Mes bat 
our children? Is it in order to equip them with oo 
accomplishments? To prepare them for certain - i 
tions? To enable them to “get on” in the world ? ie 
Miss Finlay-Johnson answers—by implication if not Pte 
—“ we educate our children in order to help them to devel : 
their faculties or, in a word, to grow.” In giving this eat 
an answer which sbe has embodied in her system, Miss Finlay 
Johnson has made a daring departure from the beaten trash 
which education has followed for many generations, Vario 
influences have conspired to make the teacher regard ~. 
pupils either as so many vessels into which information is . 
be pumped or as so many puppets which are to dance as he 
pulls their strings. The writer of this book evidently regards 
the child as a living being who is still immature and unde. 
veloped, and is therefore making, blindly and instinctively, g 
many-sided effort to realize his latent faculties, to bring his 
true self to the birth. How best to aid him in making this 
effort is the problem which confronted Miss Finlay-Johnsop 
when she took charge of Sompting School some twelve years 
ago, and how she solved that problem is the theme of her 
book. 

The children in her school, who were probably neither 
brighter nor duller than those whom one meets in the average 
village school, were so wanting in “ initiative and originality” 
that, in our author’s words, “nothing short of a surgical 
operation—a complete cutting away of old habits and the 
formation of a new school tradition—would meet the case, 
The first aid which I invoked was nature study, mainly from 
its esthetic standpoint, and from the very first I realized that, 
to be of any value, .t must be nature really studied by the child 
himself.” The words in italics are of vital importance. If 
the child is to grow he must do two things. He must take in 
and assimilate the nourishment that is provided for him, and 
he must duly exercise his organs and faculties. These two 
things he must do by and for himself. No one else can do 
them for him. And if they are left undone he will not muke 
satisfactory growth. In schools of the conventional type 
nourishment is freely provided; but the child is not en. 
couraged to assimilate it, and he is given but few oppor. 
tunities of exercising his faculties. It follows that the 
whole régime to which he is subjected is inimical 
to growth, and is to that extent unworthy of the name of 
education. If nature study was to transform the Sompting 
children, it must be nature really studied by the child him. 
self. “It must not be nature filtered through pictorial 
illustration, text-book, dried specimen, and scientific terms, 
finally dribbled into passive children’s minds minus the joy of 
assimilation, but it must be the real study of living and 
working nature, absorbed in the open air, under conditions 
which allow for free movement under natural discipline.” 
What nature study did for the Sompting children is told in 
the Introduction, every word of which deserves to be carefully 
studied. We are told that it became the basis of every 
possible lesson, with the exception of history. “The school 
nature gardens and nature rambles supplied subject matter 
for lessons in singing, reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 


painting, recitation, composition, grammar, and much 
of the geography.” Meanwhile the whole character 
of the school was being slowly changed. From 


genuine observation to genuine expression there is but a 
single step. Children who had noticed things for themselves 
were naturally anxious to tell their teacher what they had 
seen, and they were encouraged to do so. They were also 
encouraged to ask questions. Their relations to their teacher 
were thus gradually altered. The old “relationships of 
teacher and scholar” were “lost and forgotten,” and “those 
of fellow workers, friends, and playmates” took their place. 
When this change had been accomplished it became “possible 
to play any gamein school without fear of the scholars getting 
out of hand.” And the need for playing games (and acting 
plays) had begun to make itself felt. “It was because the 
lessons in history could not be so well connected with nature 
study, and, therefore, lacked the living interest which the 
other subjects now acquired from nature, that the historical 
play .. came to be evolved.” 

How the historical play was evolved and how it educated 
the children is fully described in Chapter II. For one thing 
it aroused in them the desire to know. “ When our scholars 
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o dramatize their lessons they at once developed a 
keen desire to know many things which hitherto had been 
matters of pure indifference to them. For instance, after 
their initial performance of scenes from “ Ivanhoe, _ they 
began to study the book closely to supply deficiencies in 
dialogue, and when dialogue was rendered according to the 
book it had to be memorized (voluntarily), and this led to 
searching questions after meanings and allusions, some of 
which the elder scholars soon learned to find in the dictionary. 
_,. An enormous amount of general knowledge can be 
acquired in the hunt for meanings and derivations of words. 
For example, the sentence: “Doth the Grand Master allow 
me this combat?” . . . led to questions from the young 
actor impersonating the Grand Master as to what he 
was Grand Master of, and a consequent description of 
the order of Knights Templars, Crusaders, and the Holy 
Wars... . By the time the subject was exhausted every- 
one had quite a good stock of knowledge acquired pleasantly 
and permanently. They had made acquaintance with such 
terms as ‘palmers,’ ‘ minstrels,’ ‘tournament,’ ‘chivalry,’ 
and ‘challenge’; and they had learned a great deal of the 
way in which trade had extended and improved through tle 
spirit of adventure, which prompted men to travel and extend 
their horizon and experience.” For another thing the drama- 
tization of history enabled the scholars to acquire the power 
of studying, of working things up for themselves. Miss Finlay- 
Johnson gradually devolved on them the responsibility cf 
preparing and arranging the scenes which they were to act. 
With this end in view they had to consult whatever sources of 
information were available. The school seems to have had a 
good library, which contained, besides numerous historical 
novels, some really good historical manuals. ‘These books 
were kept in an easily accessible place, and “every scholar 
knew that, as soon as he or she could read, they might be 
freely consulted and used for reading, reference, or making 
notes at any time, either before, after, or during school hours, 
Our free system of discipline allowed scholars to hold quiet 
discussions together—either at the library shelves or in their 
desks—and I found the more I trusted them the more trust- 
worthy . . . they became. ... There was often quite 
arash for the driest of history books, because such books sup- 
plied all the facts without too much padding, and were most 
useful and reliable in tracing the life histories of notable 
personages. Biographies for the same reason were eagerly 
sought for, not because the scholars had been told to learn 
biographies, but because they had for themselves discovered 
their intrinsic value.” There were other by-products 
of the scholars’ dramatic efforts. In making up their 
own speeches they learned to express themselves in their 
mother tongue. In writing out their speeches, in order to 
commit them to memory, they got useful practice at hand- 
writing and spelling. In delivering their speeches they 
learned “to speak freely, to enunciate clearly, and to avoid 
mumbling or gabbling.” In deciding among themselves who 
were to play what parts they exercised their judgment, their 
tact, and their self-control. In preparing the needful appara- 
tus and properties they exercised their initiative, their in- 
ventiveness, and their constructive ability. And so on. 


began t 


Having entered the path of dramatization, the children 
followed it wherever it led them, and it led them very far. 
From the adapted historical play they passed on to the 
original historical play. Then came the Shakespeare plays, 
and then the dramatization of scenes from Dickens and other 
such authors. From these the children passed on to the 
dramatization of geography, of arithmetic, and even of 
nature study. How all this was done, and how it reacted 
on the minds and characters of the children, is set forth in 
the later chapters of this fascinating book. What is of 
supreme value in the dramatic method is that it allows the 
children to energize freely on all the planes of their being, 
that it enables them to do for themselves what no one else can 
do for them—to develop their faculties, and therefore (in the 
true sense of the word) to educate themselves. It is by no 
means the only channel of self-education, but for young 
children it is perhaps the most valuable of all. 

Miss Finlay-Johnson tells her story brightly and vividly, 
but with no pretension to literary style. This, however, is a 
point of minor importance. It is what she has to say—not 
how she says it—that really matters ; and what she has to say 
18 80 deeply interesting, and of such far-reaching importance, 





that a copy of her book, which, let us say in passing, ia 
amply and suitably illustrated, ought to be in the hands, not 
only of every teacher, but also of every non-teacher who is 
interested in education. 





DR. HENRY MORE.* 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the academic world in 
England looked upon Dr. Henry More as a great scholar, 
a great thinker, and an extraordinarily delightful companion, 
The last of these three verdicts is true. Let anyone w%o doubts 
it read the reprint of the contemporary biography, by Richard 
Ward, which has just been published with notes and a preface. 
The foremost object of the biographer was to exalt his subject 
as a writer, his achievement was to exalt him as a talker. 

The life of Dr. Henry More was wholly uneventful. He was 
a Cambridge Don—“ a private Fellow of Christ's” for fifty 
years. He never married, probably because he fell in love 
with a pupil, “Mistress Finch,” who became Lady Conway, 
and he never accepted any preferment. A bishopric was 
offered to him. “His friends got him on a day as far as 
WhitehaH in order to the kissing of the Royal hand 
for it. But when he understood the business h> was 
not upon any account to be persuaded to it.” No 
doubt he was wise. A typical Latitudinarian was far safer 
in retirement. He was too good a man “to speak with 
the many and think with the few,” and he had no worldly 
ambition. Some men, he said, “ran to preferment as rats to 
ratsbane; and swell and die.” Nevertheless, though he 
refused the bishopric, Dr. More was a “sincere honourer and 
approver of the Church of England,” which he considered 
nearer than any other Church to primitive Christianity. He 
would not, however, condemn those who could not agree 
with him, and held with Whichcote that “ the maintenance of 
truth is God's charge, and the continuance of charity ours.” 
As he was a man of naturally independent mind, his Calvinistic 
upbringing had no effect upon his religious development—i 
did not even give him a prejudice. He loved his Puritan 
father, and tells how he would unbend and read the “ Faerie 
Queene” to his family in the evenings, though he diligently 
taught the doctrine of predestination. Later in life the 
influence of his learned son softened his convictions, and 
before he died he “had no great stomach to his strict Cal- 
vinism.” 

Even before he went to Eton, More became a mystic 
His uncle threatened to thrash him for his “premature 
philosophizings,” but he still refused the dogmas set 
before him when they contradicted “an inward feeling.” 
One day, he tells us, in the playing fields at Eton a 
fear took hold of him that he was predestined to hell. His 
distress of mind was shortly relieved by a certainty, which 
appeared to come to him from outside himself, that if even in 
hell he tried to do right God “would hardly keep me long in 
that place.” This assurance remained with him always, and 
the teaching of his childhood melted away before it. Like 
all the Latitudinarians, More relied upon religious intuition 
far more than upon any other religious authority, and, though 
from his boyhood subject to “dubitations,” these were, he 
tells us, effectually silenced by “that very whole and entire 
sense of God which Nature herself had planted deeply in 
me.” 

More’s attitude towards things mystic and psychic was 
curiously modern. He formed a little society of Cambridge 
friends for the investigation of ghost stories, and convinced 
himself that communication with the spirits of the departed 
was possible, and was certain that he had been preserved from 
danger whose approach was perceived in “ the redoubled soul,” 
by which he seems to have meant “the subconscious self.” On 
the other hand he was shy of talking of such experiences, be- 
lieving that the contemplation of them “heated the phansy ” 
and made evidence difficult to deal with. Often he would snub 
those who desired to talk of them, and to someone who was 
repeating some inane communication of supposed spirits he 
said, “ It seems there are as many errant fools ont of the body 
asin.” He was too much a man of letters to forget the power 
of fancy or “the wantonness of the trimmest imagination.” 

All really life-like pictures of the past resemble the present 
owing, we suppose, to the unchanging element in human 
nature, but sometimes the points of identity startle us. We 
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are surprised to hear how much exercised More and his fellow- 
professors were about “the atheistical tendencies of the young 
men of the world” and how they were moved to indignation 
by the emptiness of the churches. 

“Tho Doctor Observing Our Churches at the Hours of Prayer, 
to be almost empty, and to have only perhaps in them a few Old 
Women, and sometimes more Dogs than Christians, he said with 
a sensible Emotion, That he believ'd GOD would not bear long 
with it. Which may deserve to be consider’d and that with some 
Seriousness, by too great a Number of its profess’d Members.” 
Not that Dr. More believed for one instant that the world was 
getting worse or less religious. He had the firmest faith in 
the amendment of society, one might almost say in the amend- 
ment of human nature. “To help to purify the age in which 
we live and to prepare it for better times expected ” was, in 
his biographer’s eyes, the aim of his life. Hopes so enthu- 
siastic as those of Dr. More for the amelioration of the 
world will, his friend fears, “but slowly go down with 
many persons.” They think that the world “will continue 
for the main as it is,” and never be “so mightily mended.” 
Of such caution our author is scornful :— 


“The Dr. hath taken notice, that it was of old the Case of an 

over-aged Sarah, rather to laugh at than to Credit such improb- 
able Tidings; and this though it was declar’d by God Himself. 
And truly these Persons, I think seem little to regard the Nature, 
Power, or yet the Promise of God in this their Incredulity. And 
as little to attend unto the Nature of Man; what he is capable of, 
and ought long since indeed, in a Way of palpable Duty, to have 
attain’d to.” 
Dr. More, however, while he thought society to be upon the 
eve of a great and rapid reform, bad no belief in the sudden 
conversion of individuals, and had a great fear of forcing 
spiritual progress, and he used to say—no doubt only half- 
scriously—that “if any man mended suddenly he died for it.” 
As he got older he used to say that he had too often spoken 
in jest, and the reader is thankful that in this matter, at 
least, he avoided all sudden amendment. That the world was 
not already better than it plainly was was a constant surprise 
to him. Here is an explanation given, perhaps, in one 
of the jesting moods which he regretted: “That the un- 
toward Genius, of Men defeating the various and wise 
Methods us’d to reform them, Puzzled Providence.” 

It is surprising to hear of psychic research in the middle of 
the seventeenth century; it is still more surprising to hear 
that the question of vivisection was discussed. Dr. More 
condemned Descartes for the practice which ke did not 
hesitate to declare cruel and barbarous. He had a great love 
of animals, and “he abhorr’d that Cruelty and Stupidity of 
Temper with which over-many are apt to treat the animals of 
whatsoever kind.” ‘ His Kindness went so low as to the very 
Beasts; ‘Who had the least (he said) and the worst of it.’” 
Those times were rough, and he was accused of having “a 
soft head.” He, however, took the criticism in very good 
part, and cheerfully thanked God that he had not got a hard 
heart! Humour was an integral part of his character, and 
he had a great belief in the recreative effects of talking 
nonsense so long as it was wholly innocent :— 

“He said to one, after the finishing of some of his Writings, and 
along and wasting Studiousness, humourously and pleasantly (as 
he was lucky in putting things into an Elegant and Sententious 

osture) ‘Now for these Three Months, I will neither think a 
Vise Thought, nor speak a Wise Word, nor do an Ill Thing.’” 


The truly scholarly mind rarely over-values pure scholarship. 
Reading, he said, was “anendless business,’ and spiritual specu- 
lation as divorced from practice served only to make men 
*‘ tipsy.” He did not underrate the use of “a little knowledge,” 
did not object to specialization, described himself as “no whole- 
sale man,” and often said that “a little armour was sufficient 
if but well-placed.” Now and then he had doubts as to 
whether the contemplative life of a college Don was really a 
good one, and he warned his younger friends in the following 
words :— 


“God forbid, Philopolis, that the Sweet of Contemplation should 
ever put your Mouth out of Taste with the Savoury Usefulness of 
Secular Negotiations. To do good to Men, to assist the Injured, to 
relieve the Necessitous, to advise the Ignorant in his necessary 
Affairs, to bring upa Family in the Fear of God and a chearful 
Hope of everlasting Happiness after this Life, doth as much tran- 
scend our manner of living, if it ended in a mere Pleasing our- 
selves in the delicacy of Select Notions, as solid Goodness does 
empty Phantastry, or sincere Charity the most Childish Sophistry 
that is. The exercise ef Love and Goodness, of Humanity and 
Brotherly-kindnoss, of Prudence and Discretion, of Faithfulness 
and Neighbourliness, of unfeigned Devotion and Religion, in the 





plain and undoubted Duties thereof, is to an tude san 
te : Se, greater pleasure than all the fine Speculation 
“The last exit” of this delightful man was precisely in keep. 
ing with his life. At the end he was in “an extraordinary 
calm and easy temper.” Just before he died we read :-— 

“* Doctor’ (saith he), ‘I have marvellous things to tell you, ‘ Sir! 


replied the other, ‘You are full, [ suppose, of Divine Joy’ Hy 
answer’d with a most deep Sense,‘Full’ It is Pity but that 
Reverend Person had ask’d hima little more particularly about 
it; namely, what those Marvellous Things were: But he saw him 
extreme Weak ; and so it pass’d over.” 


His last words were “Good Night, Dear Doctor,” and 
he “departed this Life in so Easy a manner, and with s9 
Calm a Passage, that the Nurse with him was not sensible 
of it.” 





THE FAMILY AND HEIRS OF 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.* 


THE annals of a family of any importance are usually worth 
recording if the writer is content with a limited public. He 
will have for his readers in almost every case the members of 
the family to which his book relates, as well as the few out. 
siders who happen to be busy with some by-way of 
general or local history. Upon the larger public outside he 
can hardly expect—perhaps hardly cares—to make the same 
impression. We can easily understand, indeed, the pleasure it 
gave Lady Eliott-Drake to find that the memoranda of a 
certain Lady Drake, wife of the third baronet, afforded a clue 
to the meaning of a bundle of eighteenth-century letters 
which had been preserved “for the justification of one of the 
writers, yet without any explanation of the circumstance 
which had led to the correspondence.” It cannot be said, 
however, that this explanation, now that it is afforded, 
is worth making public except “from a family point of 
view.” But as this is all that Lady Eliott-Drake claims 
for it no one has any right to complain except the owner of 
these stately volumes—if there be one—who bought them 
without ascertaining the nature of their contents. Even he 
will find stray letters here and there which relieve the com- 
plicated details of wills and marriage settlements, the 
management of property and the conduct of elections. We 
give part of one from Captain Samuel] Drake to his sister, 
written at Portsmouth on the day after Admiral Byng’s execu- 
tion. “At five minutes before twelve he came out of his 
cabin on the quarter-deck, with his hat under his arm, turned 
about and smiled, took a handkerchief out of his pocket, tied 
it with two knots over his eyes, kneeled down on his left knee, 
laid his hat down on his right side, and immediately dropped 
another handkerchief as a signal to fire. . . . From the time 
he left the cabin to his death it would make a minute, and he 
did not speak one word on the deck. Before he left the cabin 
he told Captain Montague that he could not accuse himself of 
either cowardice or disaffection; if he erred in point of judg- 
ment from the court-martial, he was sorry for it and hoped 
‘God would forgive him.’” The book may be specially com- 
mended to Devonshire readers. The names of well-known old 
Devonshire families occur and recur at every wedding or 
funeral. Outside the county it may be less popular, butas the 
county is a large one, and its people knit together with 
unusual closeness, Lady Eliott-Drake’s industry will not, we 
may hope, go unrewarded. 





CONTINENTAL REFORMATION.+ 


Dr. Kipp by preparing this volume has done well for future 
writers of Church history. In it are brought together be- 
tween three and four hundred original documents which 
illustrate the history of the Reformation in Germany, in 
Switzerland (French and German), and in Scotland. We must 
be content with giving some specimens of the contents. The 
Indulgence question comes, of course, early in the series. We 
see, as might be expected, that while the formal documents to 
a certain extent safeguard the authoritative teaching, very 
dangerous language was actually used. So in one of Tetzel’s 
sermons, to be used by parish priests, we find, after a reckon- 
ing of the mortal sing which men commit—“ almost infinite 
and bound to suffer an infinite penalty "—this appeal: “And 
you are you not willing for the fourth part of a florin to 
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etters, by virtue of which you can take safe 
pena ved of Paradise, not indeed your money, 
a the divine and immortal soul?” Further on we 
per a letter from Melanchthon to Camerarius on the 
occasion of Luther’s marriage. It is written in Greek, doubt- 
Jess as a precaution, in case it should fall into other hands. The 
marriage had evidently disturbed him much. “ He [Luther] 
ig as simple a man as can be, and the nuns used every device 
na him on.” But now that the deed was done it must 
be put up with, and there must be no reproaches. Near 
to this we have the “ Twelve Articles of the Peasants ” (1525). 
Men must have the choice of their own priests, and would 
willingly pay tithes for their support and for the relief of the 
r—tithes of corn, it must be understoud, not of cattle, 
“for the Lord God created cattle for the free use of man.” 
They must cease to be serfs. It was a great oppression that 
a man could not “ touch venison or wild fowl or fish in flowing 
waters.” “If a man could show his title let him keep his 
rights, only they must be exercised ina Christian and brotherly 
fashion.” Common lands and forests must be restored to 
the community. Forced labour must cease, and excessive 
rents diminished. Heriots must be done away with. We 
find Melanchthon heartily approving the action of the magis- 
trates of Geneva in respect of Servetus: “ Affirmo vestros 
magistratus iuste fecisse, quod hominem blasphemum re 
ordine indicata interfecerunt.” Some Scottish documents 
have been added. Here we find John Knox expressing 
himself with vigour: “‘ Crossing in Baptism; kneeling at the 
lord’s Table; mummeting or singing of the Letanie” are 
“ diabolical inventions.” 





SHELLEY IN ITALY.* 


Many books have been written about Shelley. Has this new 
volume a raison d'étre? We say “yes,” but we make the 
answer without enthusiasm. Mrs. Rossetti Angeli has some- 
thing to tell us, but she might have told it with more taste and 
judgment. There is no subject in all literary history which 
more imperatively demands the exercise of these qualities. 
We certainly find them lacking in such expressions as “ the 
outwardly composed but potentially ferocious bull of social 
morality.” But we do not care to dwell on these matters. 
What, then, is Mrs. Angeli’s contribution to the Shelley his- 
tory? Briefly it is in the Italian background, as we may 
put it, which she supplies. First, there is the actual 
landscape, and here she has a not inconsiderable help 
from Mr. Maxwell Armfield’s illustrations ; her own 
word-pictures are, at least, as much to our taste as 
anything that she has given us in her book. Then 
there are the notes on Italian politics. The story which we 
read does not, it is true, either please or inspirit. That King 
Ferdinand was a faithless and brutal tyrant is plain enough, 
but it is scarcely less manifest that his subjects were unfit for 
freedom. The old jealousy between Sicily and the mainland 
broke out, and the mainland patriots could not agree among 
themselves. It was not much to be the vates sacer of such a 
movement ; still it is interesting to see what the vates thought 
of it. After the Neapolitan failure came movements else- 
where—in the Papal States and in Piedmont. They, it is 
true, touched Byron more directly than Shelley. Then we come 
to the Italian friends, mostly found at Pisa, where the poet 
tettled, if the word is not too inappropriate, in 1820. Among 
these was Professor Andrea Vacca, an eminent surgeon, who 
prescribed for Shelley “a natural and healthy mode of life” ; 
Pacchiani, another professer of the University, known among 
his fellow citizens, and not without reason, as “Il Diavolo 
Pacchiani”; Sgricci, an eminent improvvisatore; Prince 
Alexander Mavrocordato, a well-known Greek patriot; and 
the beautiful Emilia Viviani, who inspired the poet’s Epi- 
psychidion, The reader will find something to interest him 
m this book, but the discovery will hardly be made without 
occasional offence. 





NOVELS. 


HURDCOTT.+ 
THERE are some modern novelists who prefer to concern 
themselves with the fortunes of ordinary or even vulgar 
es 
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people, and contrive to invest them with a certain dismal 
fascination. Mr. John Ayscough, in this as in many other 
respects, differs widely from modern practice. He could, we 
have no doubt, write delightfully about a dustbin if he 
chose, but the habitual and conscientious delineation of the 
mediocre and the mean does not appeal to him at all. It is the 
rare, the unusual and the distinguished, though not necessarily 
the high-born, that he loves to write upon, and this pardon- 
able, if unfashionable, peculiarity leads him into all sorts of 
temerarious ventures from which a novelist less richly equipped 
might find it hard to escape with credit. Thus for no 
particular purpose he makes the orbit of his heroine fora 
brief space cross that of Charlesand Mary Lamb. More than 
that, he not only gives us a picture of how they looked, but 
invents conversation for them and for the redoubtable 
Hazlitt. Such a proceeding can only be justified by results, 
and, speaking for ourselves, we are grateful to Mr. Ayscough 
for his audacious irrelevance. The words put into the mouth 
of Elia and his sister have just the right spirit of humane 
whimsicality. Moreover, these indiscretions are far easier to 
condone when the perpetrator never makes an error in taste. 
You may demur to Mr. Ayscough’s handling of the plot, his 
predilection for the fantastic, the improbable, and the 
exotic, but on the score of taste he is impeccable. He 
has, moreover, a deep reverence for women, and once more 
has given us, in Consuelo Dauntsey, a heroine of rare and 
exquisite temper. “No one,” we read, “had ever bored 
Consuelo—a miraculous circumstance due less to any general 
forbearance on the part of her contemporaries than to her 
own felicity of nature... . Elia was not disposed to allowa 
bore any jurisdiction over him, but preferred to use him for 
amusement. But this in Elia was accomplishment, and the 
essayist was scarcely so unsophisticated as to be unaware of 
it; in Consuelo’s case it was different. She did not know that 
she wasimmune from being bored: she only knew that every- 
one interested her.” Let us add that Consuelo—whose 
nomenclature is another of Mr. Ayscough’s audacities—will 
interest, if not everyone, at least all gentle readers. Mr, 
Ayscough can be gay, witty, vivacious, but we are not sure 
that we do not like him best in his graver moments, as in the 
beautiful scene of Consuelo’s morning walk to the meet at 
Idmiston :— 


“Next morning Consuelo was up by half-past seven, and soon 
after eight was on her way. She need not have started for an 
hour or more. When she left the house all the world was grey- 
white or grey-black : the trees along the valley stood out in naked 
blackness against the dove-grey of the downs behind, but their 
beauty seemed to her more wonderful than it could have been had 
all their exquisite tracery been hidden in summer green. Each 
one now hada more appealing individual character; they wero 
not clashed together into mere bulks and masses of colour. Every 
twig could hang its lovely dark lace out against the white sky. 
The fields were white too, for there had been a light frost in the 
night; but presently the east cast up a faint blush, and soon the 
unrisen sun turned all their pearl to opal. Along the little rivera 
trail of thin mist hung like a pale arras, with the landscape peer- 
ing through for pattern. It was scarcely cold, for there was but a 
breath out of the south; and the touch of the morning air on the 
girl’s face was like a pure caress. As she walked eastward the 
glow of the winter dawn gave to her beauty the only thing it 
lacked. The sun, like a red harvest moon, lay soon on the lips of the 
down, waiting to shake himself free of the mist. To her it seemed 
divinely still, as if the rested world were listening for the voice of 
God to bid it turn to its daily task. There was none of the 
tangled skein of sound that is all the silence of the south comes 
to. But the stillness was not death-like, only patient—patient 
and ineffably devout. The trees beside the river stood as ready 
for the signal for a great procession: ‘I see men as trees 
walking ’—for the first time Consuelo realized the serene 
splendour of the image. At home she had said her prayers— 
not carelessly, for carelessness was not her way—but with the 
half-sense of meaning in an habitual form of words. Now she 
worshipped, not out of obedience, but because she must. Words 
were no longer on her lips, but that which speech tries to catch 
in its net of expression had broken the net and. made itself 
free. Not her knees bowed, but all herself. Had she stooped to 
kiss the frosty grass it would have been only touching the hem 
of His garment. She could not fathom the springs of her happi- 
ness: nor wouldshe try. She had that grace of sweetness that 
never picks God’s gifts to bits to see if the material is worth any- 
thing. She did not even need to bid herself note that she was 
happy. It did not come into her mind that being glad was a 
treason to her dead, to friends whose lives and hers were drawn 
now different ways. Between them all and her was no black gulf 
of bitter separation, only the golden bridge of absence across which 
love flies with surest foot. How could she be lonely in this lovely 
porch of God’s great house, where there is no distance? Was she 
orphaned whose parents were held close in the arms of the Father 
she saw all about her? She did not know that it was strange that 
she could see Him. unusual. The living do not weigh the wonder 
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of being alive, nor the pure of heart realize that it is they only 
who see God.” 

The time of the story, which opens with a double prologue, 
is that of the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
Consuelo Dauntsey is the daughter of the second son of a 
South-country squire who became a Consul in Sicily, and 
married a Sicilian wife. On her parents’ death she returns to 
live with her bachelor uncle and spinster aunts in Chalkshire 
—an alias for Hampshire, to judge by internal evidence—and, 
in spite of her outlandish antecedents, fits in wonderfully well 
with her new surroundings and makes a conquest of her 
relations. Interested in everybody, as we have seen above, 
she is specially drawn towards a young peasant named Hurd- 
cott, a foundling brought up by a shepherd on the downs, and 
the main theme of the story is the romantic attachment of 
Hurdcott for a lady, whom to love was indeed a liberal educa- 
tion, and the uplifting effect of his devotion on a nature 
in which, unknown to its possessor, there was a strain of 
nobility depressed but not overcome by circumstance. It is a 
strange situation, treated with uncommon delicacy and cul- 
minating in a tragedy which borders on the gratuitous. The 
contrivance of the incidents which serve to round off the 
catastrophe is somewhat abrupt, but there is a magical quality 
in Mr. Ayscough’s invention which compels acquiescence. The 
canvas is crowded with characters, none ef them commonplace, 
and Mr. Ayscough’s gift for dialogue is on a par with his talent 
for description and for illuminating comment. One can hardly 
hope to meet such a galaxy of unusual people in a modern 
countryside, or believe that they everexisted. The impression 
produced is rather that of the fascinating unreality of a dream- 
world. As an antidote to the drab actualities of daily life it 
would be hard to prescribe anything in modern fiction more 
effectual than this touching romance. 





The Green Wave of Destiny. By Philippa Bridges. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—This novel is concerned with the 
adventures of a set of English people in China, and the author 
seems to have an intimate knowledge of that country as seen 
through English eyes. The whole situation on which the book is 
based is a little incredible—the bargain between the twe men, 
Noel Redpath and Torrentil, being impossible to credit. Why 
should Redpath have been so anxious to be saved in the desert on 
the condition that he should commit suicide within a month of his 
arrival within the bounds of civilization? The book, however, is 
apparently a first novel, and it is distinctly promising from that 
point of view. The adventures of Torrentil and Redpath in the 
Yamun are exciting, but here, again, it is a little difficult to 
follow the reasons why Redpath was able to rescue his compatriot 
If Torrentil were seized and nearly beaten to death because he was 
taken for Redpath, how was it that the real Redpath was allowed 
to effect his rescue single-handed? The charm which China 
exercises over English people is cleverly indicated, though nothing 
will ever make it easy for people who have not visited the country 
to understand this charm. 

Love ina Little Town. By J. E. Buckrose. (Mills and Boon, 
6s.)—Mr. Cope, the wealthy proprietor of “Cope’s Complete 
Cleanser,” is determined that his only granddaughter should not 
suffer the fate which had overtaken his daughter, and be married 
for the fortune which she is likely to inherit. Accordingly he 
sends her away to live with some poor relations, a banishment 
to which she cheerfully submits, because she is sure that she is 
loved for her own sake and not for her probable inheritance, 
How that part of the story turns out it is not for us to hint. 
This we may say, that the exiled Celia develops in the most 
admirable way under this treatment. The change is almost too 
great—but does not the foolish Pickwick grow into a quite 
sensible person before his story comes to an end? Anyhow, the 
young woman, who is the light of the Wallerby household, is a 
success of the first order. Mrs. Wallerby is a genuinely comic 
person ; in fact, so long as the sceno of the story is in Celia’s now 
home we are more than content. On the other hand Lady 
Eleanour is too odious. Still, we have to thank the author for 
a capital story. 

Reapasie Novets.—The Man with an Honest Face. By Paul 
Wells. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.)—A curious story of Wall 
Street, in which a dispossessed queen is an unexpected character. 
The Lady of the Hundred Dresses. By 8S. R. Crockett. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s:)—Somewhat farcical and nota little melo- 
dramatic, but distinctly amusing.——Cynthia Carrington. By 





Mrs. G. De Horne Vaizey. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—The heroine does 
not interest us much, but Beth, the “lady of all work,” is very 
good.—_——An Angel in Ambledon. By W A. Bowie. 


(Cassell and 





: as, 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Tebb, aretired tradesman, settles in Ambledon and 


works wonders by a benevolent economy that is be 
praise. But did he really think—does Mr. Bowie Prete = 
clergy is wholly drawn from the ranks of the gentry? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


of the week as have not been 

Christian Missions in Burma. By W. C. B. Purser, (S.P.G 
2s. net.)—Mr. Purser has been at work in Burma since 1906, and 
this volume, which has occupied a time of furlough, comes with 4 
commendatory preface from Bishop Knight, whose resignation of 
the see of Rangoon in 1909 was regretted by all who knew him, 
It is, indeed, a highly interesting book. The Burmese are some. 
how more accessible than most of the dwellers in our great Indian 
dependency, and Mr. Purser has made good use of the opportunity 
He speaks his mind about the people and their ways, but the 
impression left on the reader’s mind is that, though the difficulties 
are enormous, there is hope. For one thing eleven Karens have 
been ordained: a native clergy is a sine qua non if we are to 
get hold of the people. Mr. Purser can appreciate the work dong 
outside his own communion—by the Roman Church, for instanee 
and by the Baptists. Of Judson, the celebrated Baptist 
(1813-1850) he says that he was one of the “most devoted, self. 
sacrificing, and successful missionaries of modern times.” lH 
recommends brotherhoods, we see. Celibacy appeals to the 
Burmese public opinion, and a married missionary works at 3 
great disadvantage. 


Central Board of Missions. Fourth Annual Review. (Allen and 
Donaldson, 1s. net.)—This report is a very striking document, 
It does not deal in detail with the whole of the Mission field, but, 
following the plan of former reports, takes one province for 
special treatment, and this province is China. Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil begins with a paper which he entitles “ Broken 
China”: the breaking down of the old Chinese belief that the 
Celestial Empire engrosses all the world’s light is to be the 
opportunity of the Christian Church. Lord William is sanguine, 
we hope with good reason. It will be indeed a magnificent result 
if China will learn Christianity “ without learning the difficulties 
and errors of the West.” ‘The diflicuity will be that the old 
beliefs will crop up from under the new faith as they have done 
everywhere else. We are glad to see a recognition of other 
missionary enterprises—Roman, Presbyterian, Baptist, &c, 


In the “ Publications of the Champlain Society ” (Toronto) we 
have Samuel Hearne’s Journey from Prince of Wales’ Fort in 
Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean, 1769-1772, edited by J.B, 
Tyrrell, M.A. Hearne’s narrative is interesting in itself, and it 
has the advantage of expert editing, and Mr. Tyrrell has person- 
ally explored the route which Hearne followed, while valuable 
notes on the natural history of the region have been supplied by 
Mr. E. A. Preble, who has spent much time on this study. Hearne 
was in command of a Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort, and was com: 
missioned to verify reports brought in by the Indians of great 
deposits of copper. It was on his second journey that he was 
able to reach the spot—the mouth of the Coppermine River—a 
name familiar in the story of Arctic exploration. Here is his 
account of his outfit on his first journey: “I took only the shirt 
and clothes I then had on, one short coat, a pair of drawers, and 
as much cloth as would make me two or three pairs of Indian 
stockings, together with a blanket for bedding.” It was thus, we 
imagine, that Herodotus travelled. On his successful journey 
he was, we imagine, better equipped. It is a curious picture that 
he gives us of the Indians. One characteristic was their extra 
ordinary capacity of bearing hunger. “Merry and jocose after 
three or four days’ fasting” is a little surprising. Hearne 
generously allows that their behaviour was a great comfort and 
encouragement to him. Not wholly remote from this is the story 
of the chief’s wife who, “to show a clean heel and a good leg,” 
belted her clothes high, was severely frost-bitten in consequence, 
and was much jeered at by her fellows. This same chief 
(Mational,bee) was a remarkable man : he brought about an ententt 
cordiale among the Indian tribes and largely increased the busi- 
ness of the Company. When he heard of the loss of the Fort~ 
surrendered, by the way, by Samuel Hearne himself—he hanged 
himself (“the only Northern Indian,” says Hearne, “ who ever 
did such a thing”). The story is not altogether pleasant reading. 
To the Eskimo the Indians were savagely hostile. Hearne thinks 
that a belief in magic was the cause of this attitude. The death 
of any person of importance was imputed to this people. Hearne 
is emphatic in saying that they had no idea of religion, though 
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uld reprimand the young for speaking disrespectfully of 


they wo ; 
this or that animal, 
—_—_—_——— 
Out of the Ivory Palaces—By P. H. Ditchfield. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—Mr. Ditechfield writes about dwellings of eommacn 


folk and of great folk, dwellings of bishops, dwellings of the sick. 
He writes about booksellers’ shops and about many other things. 
«A Family Deed Chest ” takes him to the earthquake of Lisbon 
and to the Indian Mutiny. And whatever the subject he always 
entertains and instructs. The first chapter is entitled “The 
Palace of Home,” and one section is given to the mottces, &c., 
which our forefathers used to inscribe on their dwellings—surely a 
more tasteful proceeding than the curiously inappropriate names 
which one sees on suburban villas—* St. Denis,” or “ Woodstock,” 
or“ Knole” on an eight-roomed house. “ Thinke and Thanke” 
js one example, “ Invidiae claudor, pateo sed semper amico” is 
another. Nothing could be better than “Salus exeunti” on the 
inside of the porch and “Pax intranti” on the outside. “ Niet 
Yonder Arbyt” may be seen on the house inhabited by Cornelius 
Vermuyden, the great Dutchman who drained so much of 
our eastern fenland. Further on we read about such places as 
sanctuaries and lazar-houses. The bills of fare for the inmates 
of these are curious. At St. Alban’s they seem to have had 
little beyond bread and beer, except, indeed, a pig—not very suitable 
food—on St. Martin’s Day. At Sherburn, Durham, they had meat 
three days a week, and fish, cheese, and butter on the others, a 
double portion on high days, and in Lent fresh salmon and other 
fish were given; at Michaelmas a goose for every four. A very 
readable book this. 





The Town of Morality. By C. H.R. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)— 
“The narrative,” so runs the sub-title, “of one who lived here 
for atime.” The town has for its chief magistrate Dr. Legality. 
Mr. Self-Satisfied, married to a daughter of Mr. Self-Gratification, 
of the Town of Great Comfort, is a prominent citizen. This 
nomenclature seems to us nota littleclumsy. Surely an element- 
ary sense of fitness would have taught “C. H. R.” to use more 
subtlety in naming his dramatis personae. He evidently thinks 
that the Gospel is being refined away. The new theology is to 
blame; criticism is to blame; all attempts to accommodate 
Christian teaching fo modern thought are detestable. Among the 
mischievous persons who keep Pilgrim from finding the right way 
are those who hold that “the Psalms were not written by David.” 
If you are to reach the Celestial City you have, it seems, to look 
on “By the waters of Babylon” as a prophecy of the exile which 
was tobe. We almost expected to find “Giant Critic” installed 
in one of the places where Bunyan put Pagan and Pope. We do not 
wish to say anything harsh about what is manifestly a well-meant 
effort to promote the truth. Still we cannot but regard the book 
asa mistake. After all, morality is not an evil thing, and there 
are worse abodes than the city where it flourishes, 





Dr. Johnson. By Alexander Cross. (St. Catherine Press.)—If 
aman is to be judged by what he thinks of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Cross 
should stand well. The contents of this book have been given in 
the shape of a lecture, and it is well that they should reach readers 
as well as hearers, It does justice to the subject, and Mr. Cross 
quite understands that the subject includes Boswell. The great 
man is duly appreciated, and the little man also, without whom 
the other could never have found his proper place in the world. 
Mr. Cross rather spoils the “brewery” story. Johnson did not 
“define” a brewery as a potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. What he did was to say to someone who was 
surprised to see him busying himself about the sale of Thrale’s 
brewery, “ We are not selling vats, &c., but the potentiality,” &c. 
“As true in recent times as in Dr. Johnson’s” goes on Mr. Cross. 
What does he mean by “ recent” ?—hardly present times, for the 
breweries of England have depreciated more than any other kind 
of property. 





Queer Fatients, By M. Oston, M.D. (John Currie, Edinburgh. 
3s. 6d. net.)—There are somo very curious things here which cer- 
tainly try our faith. A cultured, amiable woman becomes rude and 
vulgar because her dining-room is papered with a peculiar green ; 
a lady’s maid, caught in the act of trying the look of a necklace 
before the glass, puts it into her mouth and swallows it; a girl 
begins to hate everything and everyone with a name beginning 
with a “D”—because an old lover had a name so beginning. 
These are specimens of Dr. Oston’s stories, things which have 
cccurred, the publisher tells us in his “ Note,” but as far as 
names and circumstances are concerned “ medical fiction.” This 
explanation leaves us somewhat in the dark. Would a confessor 
be justified in publishing confessions with changed names and 
Gteumstances? And a medical adviser is as a ~o~fessor But 








Wilina 





possibly we are taking the matter too seriously. That the book 
makes some entertaining reading there is no question. 





New Epirions.—Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By 
the Rev. Edward L. Cutts. (Alexander Moring. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
An account by a well-known antiquarian of the Monks, the 
Hermits and Recluses, the Pilgrims, the Secular Clergy, the 
Minstrels, the Knights, and the Merchants of the Middle Ages, 
An interesting collection of archeological facts amply illustrated. 
—The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Graham Balfour, 
(Methuen and Co. 1s. net.)—A volume of the series known as 
“ Methuen’s Shilling Books.” In the Pitt Press “Shakespeare.” 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d.)—Coriolanus. Edited by 
A. W. Verity, M.A. An abbreviated edition of the work published 
six years ago, the Introduction remaining, however, substantially 
unchanged, 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Adams (II. C.), The Sewerage of Sea Coast Towns, 8vo 
oh ay (C. Lockwood) net 50 
Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge, vol. iii., 1701 to 1800, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Albani (E.), Forty Years of Song, ®v0................cscss000++ (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Allim (T.), The Augustinian Revolution in Theology, cr 8vo 
(J. Clarke) net 2 
Atteridge (A. H.), Joachim Murat, cr 8V0.....0.cssseresecseseeeeees (Methuen) net 10/6 
Avery (H.), Every Dog his Day, cr 8vo .... ssteseeeeee dS. Paul) 60 
Avery (H.), Not Cricket, 8vo ......... ..(Partridge) net 5/0 









Barker (C. F.), Two Years in the Canaries, cr 8vo ............... (Author) net 3,6 
Barrett (E. B.), Motive Force and Motivation Tracks vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Barton (E. H.), Analytical Mechanics, Svo ............ semueenan (Longmans) net 10/6 
Batten (8, Z.), The Social Task of Christianity, er 8vo ............ (Revell) net 3/6 


Bauer (G.) and Lasche (O.), Marine Steam Turbines, 8vo 

(C. Lockwood) net 10/6 
Begbie (H.), The Challenge, cr 8¥V0  ......sssss+sss++e++++s-( Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bennett (A.), Hilda Lessways, Cr 8V0 ..........cccsessescessrsserseseseeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Bevan (T.), Out with the Buccaneers, cr 8vo . .{Partridge) 2/6 
Bird (R.), John the Companion of Jesus, 4to ...... uneeed (Nelson) 50 

Birt (F. B. B.), Twelve Men of Bengal in the 19th Century, er 8vo 
(G. Allen) net 26 

Blake (B.), The Book of Job and the Problem of Suffering, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 













Boggs (W.), Vagabond City, cr 8V0 ..........00.ss008 pamenvennisimatiall (Putnam) 60 
Bone (F.), The Wonderful Gate, cr 8V0 ..........<..ssseessesssesseeeeeeeeees (R.T.S.) 236 
Bordeaux (H.), The Parting of the Ways, cr 8vo . .. (Chatto & Windust 

Borup (G.), A Tenderfoot with Peary, cr 8vo......... seeeeee(Nash) net 60 


Browne (P. W.), Where the Fishers Go, ®vo .. 
Bruce (M. G.), Mates at Billabong, er 8vo..... a 
ET SP 8 RE ee ND .(Nelson) 3/6 
Budge (E. A, W.), Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, 2 vols., roy 8vo 
(L. Warner) net 40/0 
Buckmaster (E, A.), My Native Village, and other Verses, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Cabaton (A.), Java, Sumatra, and the other Islands of the Dutch East 
mabonscutnseneennnienieinents quutmanentaannnneniil (Unwin) net 10/6 
as | hUr 
Cesaresco (E. M.), The Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets and 
SE ae .....(Maecmillan) net 6/0 
Chambers (R. W.), The Common Law, cr 8Vo ................ (Appleton) 6/0 
Chief Elizabethan Dramatists (The), excluding Shakespeare, 8vo 
(Cassell) net 10/6 
Clark (i. W.), History of English Nonconformity, Vol. 1., Wiclif to 
Restoration, 8V0 ..........0000. csccssssesseceeeersereeessssereeeeet chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Collins (L. C.), Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins, 8vo (Lane) net 7/6 
Colyer (J. F.), Dental Disease in its relation to General Medicine, cr Svo 
(Longmans) net 4/6 
Craig (S.), Secrets of the Hills and How Ronald Read Them, Svo 
(Harrap) net 3/6 
(Nisbet) net 2/6 





Daily Readings and Prayers. By R. W., cr vo 











Darlow (T. H.), Via Sacra, cr 8vo odder & Stonghton) 3/6 
BS CED, SORE, GID ccancesevenercrnesnenennsantinncnnensatnnssece (Mills & Boon) 60 
Decree Nisi. By Lady X., er 8vo soccocsecscecess AAOME) GD 
Domgtns Cd, Tine Chetan, BGO occccccccsnccccccvescseccaneseccssseses (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Dujardin (E.), The Source of the Christian Tradition, 8vo...... (Watts) net 5/0 
Ellis (B.), A King of Vagubonds, er 8V0 ...........e:c00se0ee000 (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Ely (L. W.), Joint Tuberculosis, roy 8vo ... (Simpkin) net 12/6 
Fairiess (M.), The Roadmender, 8V0_ ..............0.seseece0s000 (Duckworth) ret 7/6 


Fearenside (C, 8.), Earlier History of England to 1485, cr Svo .........(Clive) 2/6 
Feareuside (C, S.), Modern History of England, Part I., 1485-1714, er 8vo 


(Clive) 2 
Fitzsimons (F. W.), The Monkeyfolk of South Africa, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 5/0 


Forester (F. B.), The Price of a Life, cr 80 ........0-0.0000-cseeeeesees (Nelson) 3/6 
Forsyth (P. T.), Christ on Parnassus, 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Freeman (A. M.), Thomas Love Peacock, 8V0................++++4 (M. Secker) net 7/6 
Frost (J. M.), The School of the Church, cr 8vo see (Revell) net 3/6 
Fry (G. C.), The Senior Geography, Cr 8V0 .........ccecsessseseesseceeeeees (Clive) 26 





Fyfe (H. H.), South Africa To-day, 8V0 .......0c.cssesesseeees (Nash) net 10/6 
Gamble (J.), The Spiritual Sequence of the Bible, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 2/6 





Gray (A. and J. G.), Treatise on Dynamics, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Great Secret (The), CF BVO .....:0cccccoccccsscsccesseessscccecccece o-sccccsses (Watts) Bet F/6 
Haeder (H.), A Handbook cn the Gas Engine, 4to.........(C. Lockwood) net 18/0 
Hara (O. H.), Practical Theosophy, cr 8vo................. .{L. N, Fowler) net 2/6 
Harrison (A.), Orchids for Amateurs, cr Svo ......(Collingridge) net 2/6 









Hayden (A.), Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, folio................« (Unwin) net 42/0 
Herbert (A.), Casuals in the Caucasus, 8vo . at (Lane) net 12/6 
Hewlett (M.), The Song of Renny, er#vo . ~~ Tait 6/0 
Hichers (R.), The Fruitful Vine, er 8vo ...... (Unwin) 6/0 


a Jesuit, 2 vols.; 8vo 
(Caseell) net 25/0 
Holbrook (RB. T.), Portraits of Dante, from Giotto to Raffael, roy 8vo 
( 


Hoensbroech (Count Paul von), Fourteen Yes 


L. Warner) net 21/0 


Holland (C.), The Belgians at Home, 870 .......cseereereeeeeess ..(Methuen) net 108 
Horniman (R.), Captivity, Cr BVO  ........cecerecccesssesereeceerrsessseereses (kethuen) 6/0 
Horsley (J. W.), I Remember, 8vo ...................++... Gardner & Darton) net 7/6 
Howden (J. R.), Boy's Book of Warships, 8vo ... oe (Richards) 6/0 


Hugon (C.), Social France in the Seventeenth Century, vo (Methuen) net 196 
Hume (R. A.), Interpretation of India’s Religious History, er 8vo 
(Revell) net 3/6 
James (H. R.), Education and Statesmanship in India, er 8vo 
(Longmans) net 38 
Tepson (E.), Pollyooly, er 8V0 .......cseceeceseereereee sbemesesvenneangneed (Mills& Boon) 69 
Kenealy (A.), My Beautiful Neighbour, cr 8V0........0..ccceseeeeees .»-.. (Long) 
(Nisbet) net 2/ 
eseee.-(Revell) net 3 
..(J. Clarke) net 


Kernzhan (J. G. and C.), Bedtime Stories, 8vo ... 2 
30 
50 
(A. Melrose) 60 
46 
yo 


Kerr (H, T.), Children’s Story Sermons, cr 8vo . 
Kirk (E. B.), Evolution Life and Religion, 8vo..... 
Lea (F. H.), The Danger Zone, cr 8vo evesguaens ‘a 
Lee (G. 8.), Inspired Millionaires, cr 8vo ........... (Richards) net 
Little Gingerbread Man (The). By G. H. P., 8vo... (Putnam) net 
¥4ve3 of Great Men, Told by Great Men, roy 8V0..........000 +.{Nelson) net 6/0 
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Iiucas (E. V.), Old Lamps for New, 12m0 .............0.-cecceceeeeeeeeces (Methuen) 5/0 
McComb (S.), Christianity and the Modern Mind, cr 8vo.....( Methuen) net 5/0 L | A N C E 
a hy ay —~ -_ er “ee suhescadentl iia 7 ‘ ny § 6 
aren n it Prayers, 2nd series, Svo......... odder oughton /6 
McLeod (M. J.), The Unsearchable Riches, cr 8vo ............... (Revell) net 3/6 
Macolm (J. i) The Merchant Shipping and Relative Actes eae oo ae A Ss Ss U R A N C E C 0 M P A N Y. L | M IT E 0, 
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organ (G. C.), Messages of the Bible, vol. ii., cr 8vo 
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organ . ©.) and Lyman (J. A. emistry, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/6 
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Richards (H.), Platonica, er 8vo... (Richards) net 6/0 Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax js 





Roberts (C. G. D.), More Kindred of the Wild, cr 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
(J. Murray) net 52/6 


Bobinson cnr ee ee 
— (T. W.), Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race, 8vo ... (Harrap) 
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Ross (J. D.), Sixty Years’ Life and Adventure in the Far East, 2 vols., 8vo 













(Hutchinsen) net 24/0 
Rowlands (E. A), Carlton’s Wife, cr 8V0........0.00..0c0eececeeeeenee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Sampey (J. R.), The International Lesson System, cr 8vo ...... (Revell) net 3/6 
Savage (E. A.), Old English Libraries, 8v0.................0ccccc000e (Methuen) net 7/6 
Schofield (A, T.), Studies in the Highest Thought, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Short (A. B.), The New Physiology in Surgical and General Practice, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 4/6 
Smith (E.), The Wind on the Heath, cr 80 ........ccccceecceseseeeceeceeceeees (Lane) 6/0 
Spencer (F.), Experimental Course of Physical Chemistry, Part L., a Bell) 3/6 
Stewart (J.), Three Hundred and One Things a Girl Can Do, oo ) net 6/0 
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Strahorn (C. A.), Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, 8vo ...... (Putnam) net 16/0 
Swan (A. 8.), The Bondage of Riches, cr 8vo ................. ....(Partridge) 3/6 
Taylor (W.), Educational Hand-Work, Book I., Junior, A. Brown) net 3/6 
an (8S. A.), Days of Old, and Other Sermons, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Toch (M.), Materials for Permanent Painting, cr 8vo Constable) net 7/6 
Toft (F.), The Story of Belinda, cr 8V0..........ccccscccccscssseeseerssesererees (R. 2/6 7 
Turner (E.), An Ogre Up-to-date, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Turner (L.), April Girls, cr 8vo ............. Ward & Lock) 2/6 
‘Weekes (R. K.), Fellow Prisoners, cr 8v Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Wheeler (C. G.), Shorter Course in Woodworking, 4to ......... (Putnam) net 6/0 
Whitehead (J. L.), The Undercliff of the Isle of Wight, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 10/6 
Wicker (C. F.), Neutralization, 8vo .......... ‘aiinniasinmanaatenniel (H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Workman (G. C,), At Onement, cr 8V0 ........c.ccccecceceeee (Revell) net 5/0 
Yerkes (R. M.), Introduction to Psychology, cr BVO ...........000080+- (Bell) net 6/6 
Yoxall (Sir J.), The Doings of Dick and Dan, cr 8vo ..........00.+ (Partridge) 3/6 





Not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assuran 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one. 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage tg 
Life Policy holders. 
Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together wi 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on pon om op 3 = 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W, 
4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 














LIBERTY’S 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


Regent Street, London. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains, Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


sio 
should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


Institution 











48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ROYAL |Toetal Funds «+ £17,433,941. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. : 
LIMITED. OFFICES (28 Lombard Streets LONDON,” 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID............... 


HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 





RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN — 
The great demand for accommodation has necessiated adding 8) bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium. The best equipped Residential Club in London, 


Central for City and West End. Tubes and ‘Buses, 


Billiards, Lawn Tennis. 


bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(eee aes EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





HIGHER EDUCATION, 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Required immediately a Form Mistress. One able to teach Bookkeeping and 
Arithmetic and 
Mathematics, either English or Needlework. Salary £100, rising by annual 
Applications to be sent to 


Shorthand will have the preference, Other subjects: 


increments of £5 to £140. Experience essential. 
the HEAD-MISTRESS on or before 5th October, 1911. 


Alsoan Assistant Mistress to teach French (Direct Method) and English. 
Degree or equivalent and ex a 
pply to 


Duties to commence in January next. 
essential. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





(JOUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, to commence duties immediately, an Assistant Master for the 
Candidates must be graduates 


College Municipal Secondary School for Boys. 


90,000,000. 


Splendid public rooms. 
Social, recreative,and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden. Blooms- 





of a recognized British University, with qualifications in Science, French, and 


English. Commencing salary £150 per annum. Applications and copies 


testimonials should be addressed to the undersigned and received not later 


than Saturday, 30th September inst. 


Education Offices, 
Huddersfield, 
20th September, 1911. 


0, BALMFORTH, : 
Secretary of Education. 





IDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, for the Kirby Seconda’ 


School, an Assistant Mistress qualified for 


Kindergarten work (Higher Freebel) ; one capable of assisting in Lower Form 
work would be preferred. Applications, stating age, qualifications, traiming or 


experience, and salary required, together with copies of recent testimo 
to be sent to the undersigned as early as possible, 


Education Offices, 
Middlesbrough, 
September 18th, 1911, 


J. 8S. CALVERT, 
Secretary: 
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ne 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 
uncil invites applications for the position of Teacher 
The London Cute oon at the London County Council Trade School for 
of Drill (or i ed Bloomsbury, W.C. Salary, £150 a year. The candidate 
Girls, ml be required, in addition, to teach Hygiene and English Composi- 
ae devote her whole time to the duties of the office. 

ton, and to Cevcnould be made on the official form T.17, to be obtained, 
Ap i ticulara of the appointment, from the Education Officer, 
together w? oo Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
London Coun st be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, October 9th, 
they of three testimonials of recent date. All com- 


D ypies 
y9il, accompanie] Wy jest must be endorsed “* T, 1,” and a stamped addressed 


munications : slosed. 

iolscap envel ope must Jectly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
anvassing, 

for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
tion Offices, 
Eaevictoria Embankment, W.C. 
September 2Ist, 1911. 

q)ENANG FREE SCHOOL, Straits Settlements.— 

) r~ Assistant Master is required. Chief subject, Natural Science. 
» coder the scheme begin at £300 p.a., and may rise in eight years to 
p05 pa Any increase beyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. 
£125 p-® the rate of £25, and later £30 p.a.is also given. Passage to 





Deferred pay at the . ; aay te 
i Y led. An agreement for three years is required. Pp 
pero my! ety the ages of 21 and 26. For further information soelt to 


iB "PRANCOM BE, Esq., Royal Masonic School, Bushey, Herts, to whom 
applications should be sent. 


AITYNBERG HIGH SCHOOL (near Cape Town).— 
W SCIENCE MISTRESS wantéd in January, 1912, to teach good 
and Nature Study. Some English subjects and French are desirable. 
= and experience essential, -Salary £150 resident. Passage paid; three 
years’ engagement. Apply, JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Street, London. 
TELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. — Wanted, in 
\ Private Church of England School, TWO FULLY TRAINED 
MISTRESSES. (1) First Assistant in the Upper School. (2) Head of the 
Lower School. Salary in each case £120 to £150 resident. Apply to Miss 
Rater, 36 Princes Square, Hyde Park, London. 


YAPE TOWN SUBURB GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
) ASSISTANT MISTRESS wanted, January, 1912, to teach thoroughly 
ool French and some German. Experience and residence abroad esrential. 
Salary £130 resident, with supervision duties, or £150 non-resident. Passage 
pl) three years’ agreement. Apply, JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Street, 
andon. ina 
ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 
Applicants are invited for the post of District Visitor to the Openshaw 
branch of the Manchester Schools for Mothers. Thorough training in Care of 
Infants ander one required. Salary £100. Applications should be sent before 
September 25th to the Hon. Sec., Miss SIMON, Lawnhurst, Didsbury. 


YLITHEROE SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE. 


English Master Wanted Now. Graduate, County Council Scale of Salaries. 
Apply to Mr. HENDERSON 
(Head-Master). 
TINGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 
Vy Class Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 
Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

owing to their health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. 

For further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, 
Yorks. 

{ECRETARY.— Cambridge Graduate (History Tripos) 
kK) requires POSITION as SECKETARY, political preferred. Energetic; 
good organizer. Highest references, A.P.C., cio Dr, Harper, #0 
Curzon Street, W. 





























Mss CRONDACE (late of Queen’s College, London) 
is prepared to receive ENGLISH or FOREIGH PUPILS into her 
country home for a nine months’ course of study from November Ist. 
Daily conversation and reading in modern languages. Bracing air; beautiful 
country.—Ridgecap, Lynchmere Ridge, Haslemere. 


YHURCH CON GRE S§5 5, 
} STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
OCTOBER 2xp, Srp, 47H, 57H, and 6rH, 1911. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
fembers furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr, JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 














[MVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


WINTER SESSION 1911-12 begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1911, 
The Curriculum includes :— 
l) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER. 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to meet the requirements 
of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, 
and of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. 
(Lond.), and the first examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and of the M.B.C.S, (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond,), 
ane P.B.C.8, (Eng.) Examinations. 
PHY anANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in ANATOMY and 
wil SIOLOGY held on September 26, 1911, Entries close September 23, 
on” Prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University 
~olleze Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


UM VeRsiry OF BIRMINGHAM, 


p SOCIAL STUDY COURSE. 
MUN COURSE of Special STUDY and TRAINING for SOCIAL and 
NICIPAL WORKERS will be repeated and further developed during the 
Couins Session, commencing Monday, October 2nd. Fee for the full Diploma 
a Men, £7 7s.; Women, £7 18. 6d. Particulars may be obtained from 
cretary, The University, Edmund Street. Birmingham, 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A, 


Tke MICHAELMAS TERM begins on THURSDAY, OCTORER 5th, 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teacbers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENB 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost, to Students who desire it, 
by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

Accommodation for 63 Resident Students is provided, partly in the College 
and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, Recent’s Park. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 

Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in Janu ary. 

_ One Free Place (value £25 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1912, 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be made to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ING’S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is suit- 
able for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

The Fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable candidates (men) who are 
graduates of a British University. Applications should be made to Prof, 
ADAMSON, King's College, Strand, W.C. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip’oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £.5 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En'‘ry. 
There isa hed Fund, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Vice Principal and Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 

The NEW SESSION begins OCTOBER 4. Resident Students are received 

in the College Buildings. For particulars, also of the School associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. T'va.e), apply Secretary, 43 Harley St WwW. 


MYNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties = 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurry, Mining, and Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and wonien students alike, 

The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


Rerat HOLLOWAY COLLEGB 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: MISS E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 























The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on October 5th, 1911. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

Twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £00 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for competition in June, 1912, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 

HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—Educational and Curative Gymaas- 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice, Special 
training in Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911, 

Apply for Prospectus and fees to the BEGISTRAR OF WOMEN 
sTUbENTS. Telephone 899 Western. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained ag 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence, 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A, Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews , N.B. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED. NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Ladies trained as Children’s Nurses, Fee £0 for six months’ coursa, 
Children in residence, For particulars apply Principal, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her LEC. 

TURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE, also her meetings at her own house, early in Ci folem 
For particulars apply by letter, 143 King Henry’s Read’, Loud, WN. 9 
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T. GEORGE’ S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 

(founded TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 

oF ee ol ag cig tea ty 
«o a ure at oo 38a) iid 

Geogra) Language Scien: The Classes, under 

the d ot of an h * Ladies, -_ conducted by Experienced 





—$—$$ 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCH ALI 
CHESHIRE.— g-School for og 1 tal hay 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the 
b the from ite ee pal) For Pro Miss VYNER ey 
the School. “Deleshone: S81 Lincerd. Peo “PPI to the acai 





bey of ~~ University attainment, who work in direct 
ith their Students. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
wWrite for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


PsiNoRss HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING 


Ww. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The be ao — 
BOARDING and DAY Scuto 1L for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large Fees, 66g3. to 
75g8. a year ; officers’ daugh — ‘66g. ayear. Next Term September 27th. 


DGBASTON wes SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGH. 
Head- Mistrose. Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
a SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOAEDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
NEXT ng BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Prospectuses, &,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Mias METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


_ THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 1911. 


QEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 

and little bo Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. —_ charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss W WOODWAR 


}UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
oo ese). —First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 

ink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Septem- 
ber 2 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


(\ AMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on 
modern lines, Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


High-class Rostiontin’ School for Girls. 
panne: SS iss WOODWARD. 
The Autumn Term cae on September 26th. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 

extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head- Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (former! 'y Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge wouges Se Peination, 1911, 

The Autumn Term begins on Septem 

Prospectus on application to HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
A ON- een ae and em ee House built for ee ve 
perf i arge garde: . 
Fiding, ‘Tochey, sad on Gunmen. Pre ar for Guiceniiien’ Gut Oxford and 






































OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL wy 
GIELS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) _ 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Largs 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Seadidhtipemnnet nasium, eeaee 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Misg M. DA 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, ——— 


ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London don (to 
Misteenn St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing rmerly Second 
Special care given to individual hwold). ea air from Downs and Se, 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR Tees LHW OOD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDO 
The house is on ae soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a tena 
neighbourhood of e@ grounds of 27 acres are available 
six-hole course), Tennis, “Cricket, Hockey, &c. Onl a pu 
mdon professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss pi taken, 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE - wig 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual) at 
and talent, as well as to Bay = =~" Examinations to Unj 
Matriculation Standard taken if desi Reference is permitted toe 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommeng 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— nthe Bee 

with thorough education for G s Da pon 4 ly. Entire ised 

Children with parents abroad. Resident ‘usin “Detached hens 

from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE "Taampmaa 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Boar 
hay aa, bir . ae Prospecti sat GG. Monte 
tion concerning § Scholarships apply S the Principal, Miss E "LAWRENCS™ 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals~, 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every wr of — Train. 
ing, Be gy | a Sw Mistress from the Royal Institu 
Stockholm, Educated _ 2. are trained as Boletife i 
Education. The Sounee includes:—British and Swedish Ednecati and 
edical Gy a, = assage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &, 
Diplomas and Gol edals awarded to successful students, 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the op —— of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, id, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer 
ences permitted to Lord naird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and v. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Education) 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


(\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Tae 
(Gold et B.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTE Frenchman, Ca EY Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principa 
LILY ‘HUGH ES JONES, FP. R. S. Ist Class ¢ Certificates, See a 




















Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, iated Board, &. Seven Resid 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the ‘rincipal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 


r ANSDOWNE HOUSE, | LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on - lines. ss attention given to Languages, Music, and ——, 
~—— F for Examinations and for the Universities if 
sounivele ealthy x » * - hockey, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. ee and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in whieh Students are 











pre d for the Cambridge baggy ane under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms mod and list of recent successes on 
application. 





“TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, nie Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van 8 for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; Special’ 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


Lire GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
The Michaelmas Term began on 1 on Thursday, September 2lst, 
For prospectus apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderatefees, Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


EY BRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D. Lit. (London). The comfortsof 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all calito 
subjects of a sound education, French and German spoken a s 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired, High and At healthy 
position. Large grounds, 


Terms for 











TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 

Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials poss | free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Be, ord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. tab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
a book by one who cured himself after ototes § 
OSTAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCE. ces’ OF k 
STAMMERER,” _ post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., fame 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, | N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


etasusas “ACADEMY, 
Sxssiow 1911-12, 
Rector—R, H,. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 191L 

An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October, It is par 
ticularly requested that earl imation be given of boys who are to be entered, 

There are two Masters’ toe ding Houses for Senior he s: Scott Hous, 
Mr, F, A, Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. . Thomas, BA, 
Oxon. ; and Mackenzie House, ‘Mr. S. H. Gabemne, B.A. ao “for ——— 
between the ages of 7 and 13, There is alsoa Supplementary House for Senivt 
Boys in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 

The Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to tho beats 
Tomes, aa y be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. MA 

PHERSON. 70. A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall), 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.LM.M., Aenea MetOR, 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, ours 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years oi ny Rl 
Edward Mine, the . y of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of  ~ ae ‘ers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
~ ing, e 

information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 

















OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Lay 3% HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Lan 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good 
and field for games.—References ed permitted to Rev. B. Bzring- cull, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 








Qt FELIX 3 SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head- Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX, 
Next term begins on Tuesday, September 26th, 








5 OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOW BSTOFL 
tory for the Public Schools and Osborn 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M. A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS Y—) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. 





ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent C . Preparation for Universities, Ar@y, 
Civil Service , Naval Cler! &e, Newly-equi ped Laboratorie& 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Corps. _ JUNIOR KINGS 


SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13,—Head-Master, Bev, C, BL L, McDOWALL, M 
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LLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
psoM bale and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
a School. Open Schelabigs annually in March, Valuable 
gate Lowerehipe to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Jeaving 1 Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
Biological Tete £20,000, aro now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, 
a psa : 
wv LLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly endowed 
4 Pm Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 
‘ng Dartmoor. All modern Public School requirements. Next term 
gen, facing Doth. Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at 
Soom Co lege). 
TT e - 
DUGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
; ns Major wundationceshige give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
uae a reduced tuition fee of per annum, Particulars from 
Secretary. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Cclthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
oe subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
otiained from the Director, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
y. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
» classical Moderations and Final School RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. Many former pupils are now in 
Nvenee at Oxford or Cambridge. THEOLOGY and advanced FRENCH. 
ets. on application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


LS tale PARK SCHOOL, 

















NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e. : : 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School, 


L?'¢ HTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912, 
Pull particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





TJILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schoolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 








YUXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Publie School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


DERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
tities, TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 21st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHTRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 27th, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
J Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions, Handicrafts weli taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
i Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
Y ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGES, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
tubjects, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies, Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students, Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.8., F.R.G.S. 
| ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages, Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 

















UYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) &profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BR NCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





FOREIGN. 


NSTITUT COMMERCIAL DE PARIS. 
q FCOLe. St PERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue par I’Ftat). 
At ISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCES ROAD, PTVERPOOL. 
A few English students received. 
“tudents follow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in the 
eed of Liverpool. 
: ish students taught French by a resident French Master, and associate 
af - y with French students, hus they have at one time the advantages 
Enel Ae an Evglisi University and of life among French people. 
Pari - students reccived also at the Paris school, 153 Avenue de Wagram, 
P 8. ull information and prospectus from D. J. Sloss, M.A., Warden, 36 
Tinces Koad, Liverpool. 





f 


E 
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(CHATEAU DOEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
MA oucLisu PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
a ord. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 

ong subjects, Bracing climate, Altitude 3.500 feet, 








ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_. receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in th® house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French pom, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an ayy in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Hichgate, N., and 
can arrange to meet parents. Escort to Paris on September 29th, 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6, rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris. SYSTEMATIC COURSES in LITERATURES, &c., of France 
and England. Guild's diploma is recognized. A limited number of students 
can be received at The Hostel. Winter Session commences October 2nd, 
Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (agrégée of the Paris University). 
RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 
_ Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 
Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


YCEE NATIONAL dAMIENS (half-way between 

Boulogne and Paris). A few English BOYS received. Great comfort. 

Best qualified Masters. Board and tuition. £36 to £88 inclusive.—Detailed 
prospectus from M. le PROVISEUR DU LYCERE. 


ADAME BARIDON (widow of French Clergyman), will 

stay at Morley’s Hotel, Trafalgar Square, London, until September 23rd 

(after by appointment), ready to answer enquiries about her School at La 

Tour, eve 20 minutes from Lausanne, and escort girls to Switzerland, 

us. 

TRASSBURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 

Young Ladies, 24 Mantenffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 

Princess Christian, Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Francaise). Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Suecesses from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 





























: SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


oe o£ = tO Se . 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Moswe. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 
26 Sackville Street, London, W. 


BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, Vhen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911, 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


soo Ss and TUTORS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “TUE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poce:r (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GerraRp, 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. i 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of + | Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
- — Qegistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


M0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated. —_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “'‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
sage 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Mas: 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 5 Lloyd's 
Avenue, E,C, 
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IVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— NOVEMBER IIth, 

ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (‘Garden of Allah”). Lovely 

oases, ancient cities, Eastern garbs and customs, magnificent gorges. Winter 

BISHOP, —— 8 Accompanied throughout. Programmes, Miss 
imbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


IRISH LINEN 


At ROBINSON & CLEAVER’s 








LEINE SPORTS, LIMITED 
to announce that they have secured the exclusive accommodation 
at 30 hotels with 3,000 beds at 

BALLA IGUES, REATENBERG, CAMPFER, KANDERSTEG, LENZER- 
HEIDE, MONTANA, ara MURREN, VILLARS, WENGEN. 
SKI-ING SKATING, 
TOBOGGANING, CURLING. 
_ _Ehus on application t to the Secretary, 5E "Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 











sts didi 
Irish Collars. sh Shirts. 
“Castle” Collars, linen-faced (the Matchen Shirts, with ¢ 
styles include the newest and the fold fronts and cuff ne fore, 
old-style designs also), per dozen, Cuffs, for Gress op 
double shape, 5/11; single shapes,  4®Y wear (to measure, 9. per hal, 
4/11. dozen extra), per half-dozen 35/6 


Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Ladies’ all-linen, hemstitched, 2/11 Gentlemen uy Comtate Handk 

; tape or co rders, a 
to 12/6 per dozen, square, 5/3 to 8/11 per 8 
Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen's Initial Han rkereity 


ure linen, finely h 
any initial, 6/3 to 13/6 per dozen. To} i in. square, 8/6 to 15/6 per —— 





LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth = have 5 4 disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, PS 2 Capital and "Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value Gott apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ——— buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
et, London, Est. 100 years, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY Y CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 








my. 0 AUTHORS. 


WANTED, Bright Short Stories (3,500-4,000 words), with fresh treatment 
¥. one ginal plots. Write the Manager, Northern Newspaper Syndicate, 
en al 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
becins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
7 HE TRIANGLE SEC RETARIAL OFFIC ES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


ERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—-A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from ’Epile psy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. —Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Re commended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheifield. 

















TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Acoma and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. RA DICKID SON, 1 Sac kville @ Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


— nn — 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
——— AND EPILEPTIC 
BANY MemorIAt), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. Taz Kina. 














Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
_ Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamrton, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WANSTEAD. Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under sevon. 

The next election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination, as the list will close on September 28th. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently 
needed. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secry. and Supt. 

_ Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


9 ema taees and tty gt ay A ently REQUIRED, and _ should 
sent to the HONORARY ASUEER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Bubankment, t, London, w.c. 


OOKS WANTED: Sporting “Books and "‘Magasmes: — 
Handley Cress, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847 ; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1888 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. “Any books 
with coloured plates. HEW@POR'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOK BARGAINS.— New September Catalogue Now 
Ready containing a great variety of Books, now as published, but at 
GREATLY ” REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, 
&c. Post free on request.—HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.0. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

We can design and yo a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 





























Samples and Lists Post Free, 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD, 
40 P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 





$$$ 
THE NATIONAL SE RVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President <- FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.c., K.G, 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for ome Botenee, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. d. 8 . 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members a be = 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal ... 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is st 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, | 8. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


Scientific Certainties 


HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties, Used a 
directed, they are exactly what * bab, needs to develop into a —- 
robust child. The “ Allenburys” s are easily assimilated; digesti 
and kindred disorders = avoided by their use. 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards 


The “ Allenburys ” Foods 


Pamphliet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard 8Strect London 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, us, 


238-241 _Tottenham Court Road, W. Ww. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 


M4 
of 

















— 


ALLEN & DAWS, _Goldemitha, 108 London St reot, Norwich 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





-ICASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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HYGIENIC HINTS. 


THROAT TROUBLES: THEIR CURE AND 
PREVENTION. 





ISAGREEABLE as sore throat is in its simple forms— 
D inflammation or ordinary sore throat, ulcerated sore 
throat and tonsillitis—it is infinitely more alarming in its 
possibilities, for it may be one of the earliest symptoms of 
many diseases like Measles, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, ete. 


Whatever the form of sore throat it is imperative that it 
should be cured as rapidly as possible. This is not only to 
minimise suffering and restore the patient’s health, but also 
to prevent the more serious diseases named from assuming 
alarming proportions. 

All the diseases which have been mentioned are primarily 
due to germs which settle in the mouth and throat. To cure 
sore throat and prevent these diseases it is essential these 
germs must be completely destroyed. 

Innumerable remedies have been tried for the purpose, but 
they have invariably been found lacking in many important 
requirements. Now, doctors agree that in Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint Tablets the ideal preparation has been discovered for the 
purpose. 

Waat Docrors Say. 


A writer in “ The Lancet,” the chief medical journal in the 
world, states :—‘ The sole object of a medicinal lozenge is to 
keep the part of the mouth or throat one desires to treat 
bathed for a time in a drug dissolved in the saliva. I know of 
only one medicated lozenge—Wulfing’s Formamint—which 
meets this requirement.” 

The Chief Medical Officer of one of the largest Infectious 
Diseases Hospitals in England writes in “ The Practitioner” : 
—“T have never had a sore throat myself since I began to use 
Walfing’s Formamint, although I suffered periodically before, 
and I always recommend its use to the nurses in the scarlet 
fever wards,” 


Thousands of doctors have written private letters, over their 
own signatures, to the proprietors, extolling the merits of 
Formamint. 


In addition numbers of distinguished men and women in 
other walks of life have written letters describing the rapidity 
with which Wulfing’s Formamint has cured their sore throat. 


Peers, M.P.’s, K.C.’s, Clergymen, Actors, and others whose 
professional fitness depends on their throat being in perfect 
health, have enthusiastically acclaimed Wulfing’s Formamint. 

Among distinguished users may be named the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., Viscount Massereene and Ferrard, 
lord Glantawe, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Bristol, Sir George Alexander and Madame 
Adelina Patti, to select only a few from hundreds, 


Viscount Massereene and Ferrard writes:—“I have found 
Wulfing’s Formamint most effective for the cure of sore 
throat, which quickly disappears after using a few tablets.” 

Lord Glantawe writes :—‘I have been using Wulfing’s 
Formamint for sore throat with the most satisfactory results.” 


Such eminent people would never write in these terms or 
allow their names to endorse a preparation unless they bad 
proved its value. 


A Free Triat OFFERED. 


Wulfing’s Formamint can be obtained of all chemists, price 
Is. 11d. per bottle of fifty tablets. Influenced by its success 
many imitations are being offered to the public as being just 
as good. They are not. You court possible disaster and 
certain disappointment if you rely on them to cure sore throat 
or protect you against infection. Insist on getting the 
genuine Wulfing’s Formamint, which is protected by Royal 
letters Patent. A free sample will be sent to every reader 
of this journal who has not yet tried it, and who writes to 
Messrs, A, Wulfing & Co.,12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
and encloses a penny stamp for postage. 





The “SPECTATOR” 
AND 
EVELYN 


TEMPEST. 


Hodder and Stoughton have the 
honour to announce the publication 
of “THE DOUBTS OF DIANA,” 
another very clever novel by the 
author of “Poor Emma !”’ and 
“The McArdle Peerage,’’ two 
books that have received specially 
high praise from The “ Spectator.” 


THE DOUBTS 
OF DIANA 


EVELYN TEMPEST. 
6 


Ss. 


“Which are you engaged to now ?” 
asked Mrs. Carey. “I-I’m really not 
sure, Edith.” “Are you engaged 
to either?” “Well, really I don’t 
know,” said Diana. “My dear Di, 
we can’t get men made for us; and 
if we could, we should send them 
back for alteration.” 





The “Spectator” said of Evelyn 
Tempest’s former novel 


POOR EMMA! 6s. 


“The announcement of a new novel from 
the pen of Miss Evelyn Tempest revived 
agreeable memories of ‘The McArdle Peer- 
age,’ and our anticipations of another stimu- 
lating entertainment have not been falsified. 
Miss Tempest has given us three or four 
hours of unmitigated pleasure. We are glad 
of the opportunity to express our gratitude, 
and it is our agreeable duty to invite our 
readers to a first-rate entertainment.” 


The “ Spectator” said of Evelyn 
Tempest’s first novel 


The McArdle Peerage. 6s. 


“Tt is quite safe to say that the book is 
one of uncommon promise, and of no small 
accomplishment in the region of political and 
social comedy. It is impossible within the 
limits of a short review to do justice to this 
diverting book. The author's power of 
character drawing is considerable . . . the 
whole atmosphere is illuminated by a 
humour that never degenerates into farce.” 


HODDER & STOUCHTGN, PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON have the honour to ax. oune tiat tne 
will publish in October ’ 


PETER AND WENDY, 
a new book by J. M. BARRIE. 6s. 


























READY THIS WEEK. 


| MOTHER CAREY. : 


| By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN (Author of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm" 


“Doubtless the most charming novel of the year is ‘Mother Carey.’ It is a book to brighten and sweeten every home into 
which it enters . . . a radiant book, glowing, warm, genial, and above all humorous.”—“A Man or Kent” in The British Weekly 


6s. 











TWO NEW NOVELS THAT HAVE ALREADY ACHIEVED 
j A GREAT SUCCESS. 


RED EVE. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 6s. 


THE NOTORIOUS MISS LISLE. 1 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 6s. 





——— 


FOUR MORE NOVELS THAT ARE ALSO “VERY GOOD TO READ.” 


THE LAST LINK. 


MORICE GERARD’S fine historical romance. 6s, 


CAPTIVE HONOUR. ] 
REGINALD EVAN’S very charming Spanish story. 6s, 
THE APPLE OF HAPPINESS. | 


By ETHEL TURNER. Miss Alcott’s true successor. 38, 6d. 


THE ROAD TO AVALON. } 


CONINGSBY DAWSON’S remarkable spiritual romance. 6S. 





TWO HIGHLY INTERESTING BOOKS ON THE EAST. 


LIFE IN THE MOSLEM EAST. ' 


By PIERRE PONAFIDINE, Russian Consul-General at Constantinople and 4 
great authority on present-day Western Asia and Asia Minor. Illustrated. 12s, net. 


TURKESTAN. 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, who opens the magic door to what is 
practically a forbidden country. Illustrated. 12s, net. 


—— 





125,000 COPIES OF 


BROKEN EARTHENWARE, 


HAROLD BEGBIE’S remarkable book, have already been printed. This figure 
does not include American sales, which are‘also very large. 


Cloth Edition 6s. Popular Edition 1s. net. 


——— 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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Po. 
FROM HODDER & STOUGHTON’S THEOLOGICAL LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS. NOW READY. 


———_ 








CHRISTIAN COUNSEL. 
By the Rev. Professor DAVID SMITH, D.D. 5s. 
A new book by Dr. David Smith, Author of “ The Days of His Flesh,” now in its Eighth Edition. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 6s. 


A New and Revised Edition of Dr. James Denney’s famous book, including “The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE DIVINE 
ORDER. 


By the Rev. Professor JOHN OMAN, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “ Vision and Authority.” 6S, 


Professor Oman’s great argument concerning “ The doctrines of God and Salvation upon which our view of tho 
Church rests.” 


MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By Professor JOHANNES WENDLAND. Gs. 


Translated by the Rev. Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, D.D. The problem of the Supernatural discussed by Professor 
Wendland in the light of present-day thinking. It is sometimes imagined that German scholarship and criticisin 
are entirely destructive, but hera is a great defence of the Miraculous Element by one of the foremost of the 


German Theologians. 


NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM. 


By the Rev. T. B. KILPATRICK, D.D. 5s. 
A new book by Dr. Kilpatrick, of Toronto. Specially recommended by Dr. James Denney at the rocent 
Assembly Mectings. 


THE CARDINAL ELEMENTS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


A new book by the Rev. Professor D. S. ADAM, M.A., B.D. Gs. 

The Standpoint of the writer is that of the Catholic creed of Christendom as he understands it. He states 
his aim to have been to set forth the main elements of that cread in such a way as to bring out their harmony 
with the scientific and philosophic thought of our time. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. 


By the Rev. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The world about us and within us is made up of exactly the same sort of people as composed the world of 
Jesus’ day,” says “Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin” in one of the most interesting studies of Christian Socialism 
published in recent years. 


—_ 





HODDER & STOUGHTON. PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE NELSON VOLUMES READY TO-DAY. 





NELSON’S 2s. NOVELS. 
THE POSITION OF PECCY HARPER. Leonard Merrick. 2s. net. 


NELSON'S 7d. LIBRARY. 
THE POISON OF TONGUES. M. E. Carr. 7d. net. 


MR. VERDANT CREEN. Cuthbert Bede. Gd. net. 


NELSON’S NEW DICKENS. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD ; 2s. net. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP )'° 


COLLECTION NELSON (French). 


MISS ROVEL. Cherbuliez $. ost 
UNE NICHEE DES CENTILSHOMMES. Tourgudneff 


NELSON’S 1911 ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Vol.13, 1s. net 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKXSTALLS. 


THE WHYMPER VOLUMES IN 
NELSON’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Scrambles amongst the Alps - - 1s. net. 


Travels amongst the Great Andes of 
the Equator - - - - - 1s. net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 




















A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 

for Regular Use, 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders to be made payable 


at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to JouN Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business 
Letters should be addressed to Tur Pusiisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


= —— —— 








MEDOQW. © 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Ba, Dene 


Pure BORDEAUX, an e 

light Dinner Wine. The quae’ 

of this wine will be found equal to 1 

wine usually sold at much higher 46 ta 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it wil] be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meetg 

with from the constantly increag. 17/6 

ing number of customers it pro- id 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Deli ‘ 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases end at 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them is ia 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 








GREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
“* All round it may be stated the ip. 
erease (in price) is about 30 percent,” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra See, 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
52/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 








Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, SW. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Taackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SEB 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magarin, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. = 100, en application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messm, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 














HATCHARDS, Booksellers. The 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. a ay. TO 





Including postage to an 


“ SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBLe ox ADVANCE, 


Yearly. } oe Quarterly, 


posenetensepcseonerevecssese BL 8 6 ier O14 Some TS 


of the British 
ce, Germany, ose 


IE Ws ciclasnciessinccdcttnaninn LIB 6 aise O16 S serve 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 





OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the | Outside Page .........0...0000 J 
— Novels, 21 Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and is, 


line for every ad@itional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Geo, E 
vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictio of Biography and 
Mythology, 4 thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 
1831, 12s. 6d.; Smith’s Greck and Roman py A and Mythology, 3 vols., 
84s., for 30s., 1873; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; Ueberweg’s History Philosophy 
from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, 15s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 
8 vols., 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s.; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s 
Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s Plato, 3 vols, 388.6d. List of Philo- 
sophical Books on application. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 





BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS | fit age jésiwina 077 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


—_—@——— 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrern GUINEAS. 


ve £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 @ 
sate 6 0| Half Narrow Column .......... 2 3 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Columa wu. 1 1 @ 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
ComPanies, 
£16 16 O| Inside Page  .........sseseeeeere £44 0 


Terms: net, 


&t., Birmingham, 1 Wettwineroxs Srraeet, Strzayp, Lonpox. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 





My Naval Career and Travels. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD H, 
SEYMOUR, G.C.B., O.M., &c. With a Frontispiece, Portrait 
in Photogravure, and 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

Tres :—"' This modern Ulysses. . . Sir Edward Seymour's na®rative is ful! 
of interest, and it is written with simplicity, sincerity, and modesty, . . full of 
entertainment and instruction. 

Dany Tetrcrara.—" Simple, straightforward, manly, and unadorned, this 
literary record is a worthy tribute to the career which it describes. Admiral 
Seymour has to his credit as distinguished a career as any officer in the 
British Navy. 

Dany Cunosicie :—‘* One of the most retiring and self-effacing books that 
has ever seen the publicity of print. . . a varied life for it not only covers 
changes of place, vast distances by sea and land, but greater changes in custom 


and national outlook. 


The Life of Edward, Earl of 


Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B.,M.P. With 18 Portraits 
(2 in Photogravure), Small Demy 8vo 2 vols. 21s. net. 








A Concordance to the Poems 


of William Wordsworth. 


Demy 4to, gilt top. £2 2s. net. Edited for the Concordance 
Society by Professor LANZ COOPER, Assistant Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in Cornell University. 





Londcn: Smith, Elder & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W: 


OLD OAK 
FURNITURE 


Large Assortment of OLD DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
REFECTORY TABLES, etc. etc. 


All being offered at Commercial 
prices. 
In addition to our Large 


Stock of Antiques we have 
a Fine Collection _ of 


SUPERIOR 
Second-hand 


Furniture 


You are cordially invited to 
inspect the Stock free from 
importunity or obligation. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


THE SONG OF RENNY. 
6s. 


[Tuesday. 


A romance which has more points of 
resemblance with “The Forest Lovers” than 
any other of Mr. Hewlett’s books. 


Volumes XHI. and XIV. Just Published. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 
HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, 
and Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE, 
Limited to 500 copies. In 20 vols. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net per 
volume, Orders will only be taken for complete sets. To 
be issued two volumes monthly. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application, 
13. A SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY anv tus ADVENTURES 
or PHILIP. 
14. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS anp DENIS DUVAL. 


India and the Durbar 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Taz Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s, net. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagener, Translated, Indexed, ete., by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Corsican. A Diary of Napoleon's 
Life in his own Words. Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mornina Post:—“*A decidedly unique contribution to tho 
literature of the Napoleonic legend . . . full of self-revelation.” 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON and KATE GREENAWAY. A Second Edition 
with an Additional Chapter. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


Special Edition for Libraries Now Ready. 


The Cambridge Natural History. 
In 10 vols. Edited by 8. F. HARMER, 8c.D., F.R.S., and 
A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Hon. Sc.D. Princeton, F.R.S. Fully 
Illustrated. 

This Library Edition is strongly half-bound in green morocco, 
with cloth sides and gilt tops, and is sold in sets only at the special 
price of Eight Guineas net. 

*,* Prospectus giving full details post free on application. 
The ten volumes of the ordinary edition in cloth binding are still 


sold separately at 17s. net each. 


Puppets: A Work-a-Day Philo- 
sophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. Extra crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Under the guise of a story the author has here attempted to 
deal in popular fashion with certain problems in philosophy which 
at times exercise the minds of most serious people, and to present 
a solution of some of them. 

*,.* MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 

POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


““ PLAIN DINNERS.” A Help to a uric-acid-free diet, with recipes. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this 


little pamphlet,”’—Dundee Courier. 
“NERVES AND NEUTRAL FOODS.” 

“An excellent booklet . . . contains a number of excellent oO 2 
“SALINE STIMULATION.” —Good Health, 
A “new application of old and familiar facts.” 

Post free. 7d. each; the Series of three, is. 6d. 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
Publications for the Autumn of rogr1, 





FIRST 


LIST. 





A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Docu- 
ments by G. W. FORREST, C.LE., Ex-Director of Records, 
Government of India. Vol. III. With Pians and Illustra- 
tions. 20s. net. 


LIFE OF SIR EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD LAW, K.CS.I., K.C.M.G. By Sir THEO- 
DORE MORISON, K.C.LE., and GEORGE P, HUTCHIN- 
SON. With Portraits. 


BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND PLAIN. 
# Sport in Eastern Persia. 


Being Sketches o 
By Major R. L. KENNION. Author of “Sport and Life in 
the Further Himalaya.” With Coloured Frontispiece and 
75 Mlustrations from Photographs by the Author. 10s. 6d. 
net. (Oct. 5th 


SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By Col. T. A. ST. QUINTIN. Illustrated. 


CUPID AND CARTRIDGES. 
By AUBREY O’BRIEN and REGINALD BOLSTER. 
With Illustrations. 10s. net. 


AN IGNORANT IN INDIA. 


VERNEDE. Author of “The Fair Dominion.” 


WORD PORTRAITS: Character 
Sketches of Famous Men and Women. By 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, In a Translation from the 
German by JULIUS GABE. 10s. 6d. net. 


RECORDS OF OLD IRISH LIFE. 


Collected by J. M. CALLWELL,. Illustrated. 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITI- 
CISM. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. 
LL.D, (Aberd.), Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 7s. 6d, net. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By ANDREW LANG. Author of “A History of 
Scotland from the Roman Occupation.” 5s. net. 


SHORT HISTORY OF LOGIC. 
By ROBERT ADAMSON, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in 
the University of Glasgow. Edited by W. R. SORLEY, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. 5s. net. 


THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. 


By ALFRED NOYES. Author of “Drake: an English 
Epic,” &e., kc. Illustrated by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Edition de luze, illustrated, 
and bound in velvet pile leather. 5s. net. (Immediately. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH 


FORESTRY. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and 
Students of Forestry. By JOHN NISBET, D.@., Professor 
of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural College ; 
Author of “The Forester,” “ British Forest Trees,” “Our 
Forests and Woodlands,” and Other Works. 5s. 6d. net. 
[Ready. 


By BR. E. 
5s. net. 


IN MALAY FORESTS. 


By GEORGE 
MAXWELL. Second Edition. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


“We can cordially recommend this book to all lovers of sport and travel, as 
being something outside and above the ruck of such work,’’—Standard, 


MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. Edited by J. G. A 

BAIRD. Popular Edition. With Portraits and Ilustrations. 

6s. net. [October 5. 

“A fascinating revelation of the inner life and character of a great Viceroy, 

the height of whose mental and moral stature was only fully realised long 
after he had passed away.’’—Times, 





FICTION. _ 6s. 


“The name of Blackwood on a Novel is a guarantee of 
good literature.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE TWYMANS. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, 


Author of “The New June,” “ Admirals All,” “The Old Country ; 
A Romance,” &c. [On Monday, ; 


A KING OF VAGABONDS. 
By BETH ELLIS, 


Author of “The Moon of Bath,” “The King’s Spy,” &¢, 
[On M onday, 


THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE, 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of “The Path to Honour,” “The Power of the Keys,” ke, 
With Illustrations by A. Prarcsz. 








(Oct. 3rd, 


A SAFETY MATCH. 


By IAN HAY, 
Author of “The Right Stuff,” “Pip,” &o, 


THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. 


By HUMFREY JORDAN, 


Author of “My Lady of Intrigue.” 
[ Oct. 5th, 


SPINNERS IN SILENCE, 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA, 
Author of “The Trance,” “Seed of Fire,” &c., 
[ Oct. 3rd, 


SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE 
USUAL PEOPLE. 


By St JOHN LUCAS, 
Author of “The First Round.” 


TROUBLED WATERS. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD, 


Author of “Captain Jacobus,” &c. 
[Oct. Sth, 


RICHARD SOMERS. 


By H. GRAHAM RICHARDS. 
[On Wednesday, 





THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. 
By E. DOUGLAS HUME, 
Author of “The Globular Jottings of Griselda.” 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. 


By CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 
[On Wednesday, 


PATCHES AND POMANDER. 


By ARTHUR BREBNER, 
Author of “ John Saint.” 


HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. 


By EDITH SINCLAIR. 


FOR KIRK AND KING, 


Being the Memoirs of John Paterson of Whiteford. 
By J. A. MACRAE. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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